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Prompt delivery and Ser- 
viceable Merchandise 


“IT wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the prompt service # 
always receive in delivery. This 
makes the fourth tire I have 
ordered from the Ward Co. and 
am greatly satisfied. I know by 
my own experience that the 
Riverside Tire can easily double 
its mileage guarantee and is ser- 
viceable on every kind of road. 

“TI always will say a good 
word for Montgomery Ward & 
Ce.” 
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David De Smith, 
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Newark, N. Y. 
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Saved Money at Ward’s 
for 35 years 


“I must write and tell you 
how pleased we are with your 
prompt shipments, good qual- 
ity and low prices. We have 
been buying from Ward’s for 
35 years, and every time every- 
thing is just as represented. My 
married daughters are also cus- 
tomers of Ward’s. Once a cus- 
tomer always acustomer. With 
the quick service and savings 
from 10 to 40%, Ward’s is the 
place to buy.” 

Mrs. Florence Wright, 
Jetmore, Kansas 
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Satisfied Customer for 
53 years 


“TI am seventy-eight years 
old and have sent our orders 
to Montgomery Ward & Co. 
since you started your Grange 
Store in Chicago, in 1873. For 
years you have saved me money 
and filled my orders perfectly. 
Thank you so much; I am 
sending you another order.” 


Mrs. Susie E. Hamersby, 
Box 4, 
New Pine Creek, Oregon 





Ward’s Quality and 
Low Prices 


‘Just a few words in regard 
to the quality of your goods 
and your low prices. I order 
almost all of the things we use 
including household furnish- 
ings, groceries, hardware, cloth- 
ing and notions, and send for 
all of it to you practically; am 
very much pleased with the 
goods and service.” 


J. D. Klaassen, 
Route 3, 


= 


Colony, Okla. 











You,too, Can Save on 
Everything You Buy 


Each year Montgomery Ward & Co. saves 
Millions of Dollars for the American people! 


This big saving is possible because you and our eight million other 
customers together give us a buying power so vast, so tremendous! 
—that we are always able to secure for you lower-than-market 
prices. 

Consider stoves, for example. Our customers always bought a 
great many stoves from us. But in the last four years our low prices 
have actually doubled the number of our customers! So that 
today we are able to contract for a// the stoves a factory can make. 
Your average saving on a Ward stove is now at least $15. 


Automobile tires, furniture, shoes, everything for the Home, for 
the Farm, for the Family, is bought in the same large quantities at 
equally low prices, bringing you savings equally large. 


$60,000,000 in Cash 
Secures Low Prices for You 


Have you ever stopped to consider that your Ward Catalogue brings 
you all the saving, all the price advantage that $60,000,000 in cash 
can secure for you? 


That buying by the car load, by the train load, buying in every 
important market in the world—and paying cash, must secure for 
you absolutely the lowest possible prices! That there is no possible 
way you can secure a bigger opportunity for saving than by using 
regularly your copy of Ward’s Catalogue! 


And low prices at Ward’s are made without sacrificing quality. 
We never cut the quality of a tire, a shoe, or a rug, to make the price 
seem lower. Ward Quality always is maintained. Ward’s 54 year 
old guarantee is back of every article we sell: ““ Your money back if 
you want it.” 


Use Your Catalogue Regularly 


So use your Catalogue—regularly. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for true cooperative buying. Share the saving made possible 
by $60,000,000 in cash used to secure low prices for you. There 1s 
for you, too, a saving of $50 if you use your Catalogue—and 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calit. Fort Worth 
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Chicago 
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FRONT YARDS AND BACK YARDS 


The Influence of Attractive Home Grounds on Family Life 


MAN’S home is more important than his 
A farm—or at least it should be—and 

woman’s home is more important still. 
A well-kept home is not a problem in mathemat- 
jes nor is it a puzzle. It is a vision to be realized 
from the soil, having its inception first in the 


mind and heart, and being fabricated out of 
wood and stone—the central figure, tet us say, 
of a lovely picture framed by sweeping lawns 


and trees and flowers, 

In this series of articles on the bringing up 
of a family, we have tried to suggest some of the 
important influences in home and family life. 
Love, understanding, for- 


By Josephine Wolie 


are brightened by such things as a vista of flow- 
ers or cool green grass under shady trees. 

A certain farmer had a place that was any- 
thing but attractive. A hog pen was almost in 
the front yard. Every spring it was the same 
old story.’ Mud, then odious smells that almost 
drove them off the place. One day this man de- 
cided to build a feeding floor for the hogs, but 
the lot was so muddy that they couldn’t work 
in it. So he had to build it in another place, 
and this made it necessary to move the hogs 


were. The barn needed painting. The walks 
about the house needed repairing. With all the 
landseaping out in front, it was a shame to have 
everything so unkempt in the back yard. And 

so the place came in for a general overhauling. 
Any thoughtful person looking into front 
yards as he travels over the country will cer- 
tainly see that the majority of them have suf- 
fered a deplorable lack of attention. The wise 
farmer who appreciates the value of planning 
and planting a place for his family’s enjoyment 
appears at times, but infrequently enough to 
make us realize the possibilities of beautifying 
more farm homes, Nowhere 





bearance, faith in each oth- 
er, all of those inward and 
genuine human qualities 
which make for happy liv- 
ing. In addition, we have 
dwelt at some leneth on the 
influence of music, of ree- 
reation, of plans for hand- 
ling family finanees. Now 
we have come to the influ- 
ence of beauty in growing 
things, in a farm home 
that is well planned, in an 
artistic setting, a place 
in which the farmer, his 
wife and his growing chil- 
dren may be able to take a 
just pride. 

The appearance of the 
home place cuts more of a 
figure with the boys and 
girls than we think. In this 





northern Towa lakes last summer with a school 
friend. On his return, when he was telling 
about the trip, he suddenly burst forth with: 

“‘And say, Dad, you know I didn’t see a place 
that looked as nice as ours all the way up there 
and back.’’ 

It had counted immensely with that boy to 
have a well-kept, nice looking yard, and he was 
proud of the fact that in all his travels—fully 
ahundred miles round trip—he had not seen a 
single place that looked so fine as home. 

“Tt makes coming in from work of an eve- 
ning seem nicer when things are neat and clean 
and flowers blooming,’’ said one farmer who 
had the vision of what a beautiful home could 
mean, vears ago, and had builded accordingly. 

Think of mother’s side of it, too. Her view 
from the kitchen w indow, is it into a flower gar- 
den or a hog lot? It makes the greatest differ- 
ence in the world to her whether her daily out- 
look is pleasant or ugly, and busy hours indoors 


connection we recall the A well-planned farmstead in northern Iowa. place.”’ 
statement of a boy who given to putting out shrubbery, and wind and shade protection. Well, maybe, but the 
drove up to one of the man who makes this excuse 








over back of the barn, far away from the house. 
His wife decided that now was the time to act, 
and with the help of the children she sowed or- 
dinary hay seed all over the vacated lot, and it 
was soon green. 

‘‘Looks pretty good out there,’’ the farmer 
commented. He had never realized just what 
could he done. Then a neighbor commented on 
the improvement. The. farmer didn’t admit 
that it wasn’t his idea, but he did take a good 
look at the place. Then one day a man came 
along representing a reliable nursery. He was 
a bit more enthusiastic than the average and 
seemed sincere, and before he left he had 
planned out a scheme for improving the front 
yard. A hedge was set out around the yard, 
shrubs planted about the house, a fenced flower 
garden laid out. Today, six years afterward, 
you would hardly know the place. 

And that wasn’t all. This farmer began to 
see how shabby other things about the farm 


The buildings are all new, but attention has been 


are there such possibilities 
for landscaping as on the 
farm. The farmstead com- 
prises a unit occupying a 
sphere of its own. Unlike 
places in town the farmer’s 
front yard is not subject to 
comparison with his neigh- 
bor’s, and he ean g¢row 
there whatsoever he pleas- 
es, without the fear that a 
tree which he may set out 
will grow to shade his 
neighbor’s yard where per- 
haps shade isn’t wanted, or 
vice versa. 

‘Possibilities, yes,’’ we 
hear someone saying, ‘‘but 
there’s too much of it to 
landseape around here. It 
would cost more than we 
can afford to fix up this 





hasn’t given the matter the same attention he 
would give to field crops or livestock. And we 
might suggest to him that the crops he’s grow- 
ing in the front yard, back yard, all around the 
house, in fact, are just as important as the crops 
he’s growing out in the fields back of the house. 
Those around the house are an investment in 
enjovment for every day in the year. 

What is more important in this conneetion is 
to get started on some sort of plan for fixing up 
the yards. Most of us do not like our places too 
ready-made. We love them more when we put 
forth effort to make them what we want. The 
home that is made beautiful a little at a time, 
piece by piece, thru years of toil and saving, is 
the place that means most to us. And so, no 
matter what the state of our yards, new ground 
or a tangled, old, unsightly planting of every- 
thing as it should not be, the thing which really 
counts is to make a plan and then plant from 
year to year. (Concluded on page 6) 
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Two plans showing laying out of farm yards. 


Courtesy Charles H. Diggs, Landscape Architect. 
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THE RIGHT SIZE 
be THERE a ‘‘right size’’ for a nation or a 
community? There is for a man or an ani- 
mal. Scientists tell us that one of Gulliver’s 


giants, had he been built in the same propor- 


tions as an ordinary man, would have broken 


his thigh at every step he took. If an eagle had 
to support a body the weight of a man, the 
muscles supporting its wings would bulge out 
in a mass four feet across. A mouse could not 
sustain life, were it increased to the size of an 
elephant with its proportions unchanged. Neith- 
er could an elephant survive if it were reduced 
to the scale of a mouse. 

What is the right size for a nation? Has the 
United States passed that point? Is the present 
size the best size, or is it to come some time in 
the future? Is a population of three million 
or so, as at the time of the Revalution, the right 
size; or a population of 117 millions, as we have 
today ; or a population of around 175 millions, 
as we seem likely to have by 1980? 

Certainly the more people we have, the more 
complex life becomes and the more expensive 
our overhead system of regulation must be. 
Half a dozen men on an island can get along 
after a fashion without courts, police, subways, 
traffic rules or other complications. Put five 
million around Manhattan Island, and a large 
part of the energy of the five million is de- 
voted to finding out how to exist without step- 
ping on each other. 

On that sparsely settled island mistakes don’t 
mean a great deal. There is a big margin of 
safety. A camp fire can escape from e:ntrol 
and burn a lot of trees, and still there will be 
enouglt to provide building material and fuel 
for the folks that are there. A great many 
foolish experiments can be tried under those 
circumstances, with no great damage, while the 
same experiments would be disastrous in a more 
crowded settlement. 

We have been able to cut down a high per- 
centage of our forests, to extract a good deal of 
our mineral wealth from the earth, to take a lot 
of fertility out of the soil without returning it, 


and still get along after a fashion. When there 


are two people in the United States for every 
one that we have now, wastes of this sort will 
not be merely mistakes of judgment; they will 
be national disasters. Mussolini’s exeuse for 
the dictatorship in Italy is that Italy is so heav- 
ily populated and its resources are so slight, 


that the nation can not afford to adopt the 


hit-or-miss methods of a country where natural 
resources are still so large that the individual 


may be allowed to go his own way without 
restraint. 

We still have in this country, however, a 
school of thought which was perfectly adapted 
to a sparse population, but which seems to fail 
when population becomes dense. This school 
wf thought holds the view that the best way to 
get along is for everybody to do what his self- 
ish instinets direct, on the theory that the sum 
total of these selfish instincts will somehow 
work for good. This sort of policy can get by 
when natural resources are great and the pop- 
ulation small. It doesn’t seem able to bring 
anything but misery on a large scale in the old- 
er and more complicated age. All we need to 
do is to look across to England to see the prob- 
lems that will be facing us in fifty or sixty 
years, if things go on in the present manner. 

As a nation we are still facing the great test 
of democratic government. Can we establish 
by democratic means the sort of social control 
that will keep the profiteer in bounds and raise 
the average well-being to the highest possible 
point? Can we have social efficiency and in- 
dividual liberty in its best sense at the same 
time? .Certainly we can not have social effi- 
ciency and permit individual greed to run 
rampant. 

It seems possible that the right size for the 
United States, so far as its population goes, 
may already lie in the past. The job of the 
future is therefore all the more difficult. The 
problem of an abnormally dense population 
must be met by an unusually high grade of 
social engineering. It is well to keep in mind 
that this is a problem not for remote posterity 
but one that must be met by the younger gener- 
ation of today and its immediate suecessors, 

WAGES OF CITY LABOR 

HE International Labor Review collects 

figures as to wages and living costs in the 
leading cities of the world. These figures in- 
dicate that last American workmen in 
eastern cities were getting wages with about 83 
per cent more purchasing power than the work- 
men of London, They had twice as much pur- 
chasing power as the workers in Amsterdam 
and Stockholm. As compared with the workers 
of the rest of Europe, the workers in eastern 
American cities have from three to four times 
as much purchasing power. 

This situation is a fine thing for American 
laboring men and for those manufacturers who 
sell luxuries to these laboring men. It is a good 
thing for the movie manufacturers and the de- 
partment stores. It is a good thing for those 
farmers who furnish a high-grade product of 
which there is no surplus to export to Europe. 
To some extent, these wages of high purchasing 
power have helped dairy farmers producing 
milk for eastern cities. ' 

Generally speaking, farmers do not gain by 
high city wages. With a high wage labor may 
purchase a little more meat than with a low 
wage, but of the common every-day foods, such 
as bread and pork, the consumption is just 
about the same from one vear to the next, no 
matter whether the wage level be high or low. 
With the situation as it exists today, the farmer 
is selling his farm products very largely on the 
basis of the low wages in Europe and buying 
his city products on the basis of the high wages 
in the United States. Stating the problem this 
Way is exaggerating to some extent, however, 
beeause our American labor is undoubtedly 
much more efficient than the European labor. 
Just the same, it can be definitely said that to- 
day the farmers of the United States are get- 
ting far less than their fair share of the nation- 
al income, whereas the laboring men and other 
people living in the cities are getting more than 
their fair share. , 

American farmers, in spite of their superior 
efficiency, are not living so very much better 


vear 


than European peasants, whereas the laboring 
men in our cities have a tremendous advantage 
over the European laborers in the purchasing 
power of their wages. 





GASOLINE VS. CORN AND OATS 


SURING the past five years, traetors haye 
nearly doubled on the farms of the United 
States, whereas the number of horses has de. 
clined by over three million head. The horses 
of today are eating about seventy-five million 
bushels less corn, one hundred million bushels 
less oats and six million tons less hay than the 
horses of five years ago. Because of the falling 
off in horse population in recent years, it seems 
that there has been lost about 2.6 per cent of 
the effective demand for corn, about 8 per cent 
of the demand for oats and about 5 per cent 
of the demand for hay. This statement applies 
only to the change of horse population on farms 
during the past five years. Previous to that 
time, there was a great change in the horse pop- 
ulation in cities, 

The period of readjustment between horses 
and tractors is not yet completed. While the 
process is going on, it is worth while for farm- 
ers to think what it all means. If, during the 
next five years, we are to lose another three 
million head of horses, and present indications 
are that we will, the result will be that the 
horses of 1931 will be consuming the corn, oats 
and hay from about sixty million acres of land 
instead of from eighty million aeres, as was the 
case back in 1921. In other words, the oil wells 
in Kansas and Texas will have been substituted 
for about twenty million acres of corn, oats and 
hay land. 

There should be no quarrel between horse 
breeders and tractor manufacturers.  Funda- 
mentally, they are both concerned with what is 
best for the farmer in the long run. Traetor 
manufacturers rightfully feel that those farm- 
ers who can use tractors to inerease their in- 
come should know about the advantages of the 
tractor. Horse breeders feel that many farmers 
have been oversold on the tractor to their dis- 
advantage. 

The important thing now is that all parties 
to the controversy, including the farmers them- 
selves, should face the facts of the case square- 
ly. The tractor is here to stay, but it will not 
entirely replace the horse. In facet, there are 
hundreds of thousands of farms where the trae- 
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tor will never be used at all. A great horse 
shortage is coming on, and when that shortage 
is at its worst, as it will be along about 1930, it 
may be necessary to use tractors even on some 
farms which can ordinarily be worked more eeo- 
nomically with horses. If that kind of a situa 
tion develops, it may be a bad thing in the long 
run for all parties concerned. It is likely to be 
a matter of grave concern to all of us if there 
are so many fewer horses by 1931 than there 
were in 1921, that there will be twenty million 
more acres of crop land available for growing 
crops for human beings, cattle and hogs. 

At the present time, we doubt if the substi- 
tution of gasoline for the corn has affected 
corn prices by more than 5 cents per bushel, 
but we believe the substitution of gasoline for 
oats, both on the farms and in eities, has af- 
fected oat prices by fully 20 cents a bushel. 

How long will gasoline be available to the 
people of the middle-west at a price less than 
30 cents a gallon? If the flow from the oil 
wells diminishes, will it be possible to make 4 
satisfactory tractor fuel out of corn? 


It is very funny to sce fellows unmistakably 
the wrong side rush to cover, like a lot of bears that 
are on the wrong side of the market. One can not 
help thinking of the old doggerelg 
“When the Devil was sick the Devil a monk would be. 

When the Devil got well the Devil a monk was he” 
Uncle Henry's Sayings ~~ 
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HOW THICK TO PLANT CORN 
NE of our central Iowa readers writes : 

‘‘T don’t like your advice about planting 
corn at the rate of five kernels per hill. My rule 
js to plant three kernels per hill, and last year 
[ got 90 bushels per acre.’’ 

Wallaces’ Farmer doesn’t recommend plant- 
ing five kernels per hill. Last year, however, 


we published the account of twenty-one years 


of Ohio experiments, which indicated that on 
the average planting thick enough to give four 
or five stalks per hill yielded about three bush- 
ely more per acre than three stalks per hill and 
about fifteen bushels more per acre than two 
stalks per hill. 

This doesn’t prove that it pays to plant five 
kernels to a hill, but it does make a person stop 
and think. In the first place, it must be re- 
membered that this Ohio land is exceptionally 
rich, yielding over 90 bushels per acre in good 
years. With ordinary corn land there would 
not have been nearly so much advantage for the 
thick planting. In fact, south of central Towa 
there seems to be no doubt but that on ordinary 
corn land three kernels per hill or two to two 
and one-half stalks per hill gives the best re- 
sults. 

A second thing to remember, which was 
brought out clearly in these Ohio experiments, 
is that thick planting increases the number ofe 
nubbins so that in the ordinary year there are 
almost as many stalks bearing nubbins as good 
ears. If the season is hot and dry, thick plant- 
ing means that there will be more stalks bear- 
ing nubbins than good ears, and, besides, there 
will be a very large number of stalks with no 
ears at all. With thick planting, the average 
ear only weighs about one-half pound, whereas 
with thin planting the average ear will weigh 
two-thirds of a pound. Of course, it is easier to 
husk a bushel of thin planted corn and besides 
it looks nicer in the crib. Just the same, after 
admitting all the disadvantages of thick plant- 
ing, we are convinced that the average farmer 
tends to err on the side of planting too thin 
rather than too thick, 


RIP VAN WINKLES OF CO-OPERATION 


OME co-operatives have decided to make the 
membership exclusive. Unless a man is a 
genuine co-operator, they don’t want him. They 
are paying more attention to building up a 
loyal, efficient and intelligent group than to 
seouring big volume at the start. 

This is an interesting reaction from the no- 
tion of the co-operative evangelists that signing 
up a man on a long-time contract ended the 
job, Educational work resulting in increased 
and intelligent control of policies by members 
is getting to be considered a vital factor in these 
days. The change in attitude is a sign of 
progress. 

Yet we still have concerns that have neither 
the efficiency of the highly centralized type, 
nor the democracy of the small and intelligent 
group. Many of our smaller co-operatives that 
should have a membership informed on the 
Workings of the business and sharing in its 
control are in reality run, and not at all ex- 
pertly, by two or three men. If the big pools 
continue their reforms, we are likely to have 
more genuine democracy as well as more effi- 
ciency m some of them than in many one-horse 
farmers’ companies. 

Democratic control and efficient management 
are two essentials for read co-operation; it is 
hard to have both; but it is disgraceful to rest 
satisfied without attempting to have either. 
This is the shame of some of the Rip Van 
Winkles of co-operation. We suggest that ed- 
Ueational work in the interests of a well in- 
formed membership and alert officers is no 
€8$ essential in the case of the Farmers’ Com- 


pany of Squawdunk than in the ease of the 
Poultry Producers of California or the Dairy- 
men’s League of New York. 





WRITE TO HAUGEN 


YJ HEN the MeNary-Haugen bill was up, we 

urged that corn belt farmers tell congress 

what they thought about it by individual let- 

ters. The mailmen at Washington, D. C., stag- 

gered under the load for several months. Corn 
belt congressmen came thru for the bill. 

This year, we felt that the stand of the corn 
belt for the export plan had been expressed 
with such vigor in various meetings that indi- 
vidual letters were not necessary. They ought 
not to be, but unfortunately we still have some 
doubting Thomases at the capitol who attach 
more importance to a note from some _ dis- 
gruntled ex-farm leader than to a resolution 
from a federation of corn belt farm organiza- 
tions. 

Just to let some of these folks know that corn 
belt farmers are backing the export plan as 
strong as ever and that they are viewing with 
irritation the petty polities now on display, we 
urge that each of our readers take an hour off 
and write in. Address Representative G. N. 
Haugen, House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., and tell him what you think of the ex- 
port plan and what you want congress to do 
about it. Representative Haugen is chairman 
of the house committee on agriculture. He will 
see.that your views get before that committee. 

There are too many folks down at Washing- 
ton trying to kid the country by insisting the 
farmers don’t know what they want. Let’s 
give that lie another good husky crack. Letters 
will do it. 





PLAYING SAFE 


A PUSINESS without a reserve goes under 

in the first storm. Many of our co-opera- 
tives have gone to smash simply because in good 
years they had failed to make provision for bad. 
It is a good lesson for farmers to remember. 
The men who survived the hard times most eas- 
ily have been those who had a few good bonds 
stored away in a safe deposit vault and were 
able to call on them instead of on the sheriff 
when disaster came. 

For a number of our better farmers, income 
is picking up this year. Most of these men are 
hog producers. We suggest that they remem- 
ber that profit making years in the hog busi- 
ness are regularly succeeded by years when 
folks feed hogs for the fun of it. A few good 
bonds are life-savers when the market drops 
suddenly and leaves you facing a lot of obliga- 
tions with. no cash in hand. <A farmer, being 
in the most uncertain business on earth, needs 
a reserve worse than the average. We suggest 
that those farmers who are getting by pretty 
well this season keep this in mind. 


ANOTHER GOOD MAN GOES WRONG 


O OUR docket of misstatements on the ex- 

port plan, we add this one from John W. 
O’Leary. Mr. O’Leary’s intentions are doubt- 
less excellent, but he has listened to the wrong 
men . He says: 

‘‘No. 2 soft winter wheat sold at St. Louis 
on January 21 for $1.95. If the MeNary-Hau- 
gen ratio price method had been in effect, the 
price would have been $1.65.’ 

If the MeNary-Haugen bill had been law, the 
price would lave been $1.95. Under the bill, 
an operation period would not be declared un- 
til the price had gone below a figure equal to 
pre-war purehasing power, 

Why don’t the critics of the export plan 
take the trouble to study its provisions? 





ODDS AND ENDS 

T have been fascinated by the glibness with 
which certain people always predict prosper- 
ity. Time and again, events prove them wrong, 
but they are never discouraged, continuing 
their cheerful predictions both in’ season and 
out. Among the worst offenders in this re- 
spect are those people at the stockyards whose 
prosperity depends on the number of animals 
passing thru the yards. 
want farmers to produce to the limit, no matter 
if at times it may be a bad thing for the farmer. 

Back in 1875, the farmers of that day had 
been going thru some very hard times for seven 
or eight years, and they had ahead of. them 
very hard times. The Buffalo Livestock Jour- 
nal, however, was following the typical cheery 
policy of folks advising from the outside. It 
said: ‘‘We predicted a prosperous period for 
agriculture, dating from the great panic of 
1873. The first two years have been quite sat- 
isfactory, and the balance of the decade is likely 
to be still more prosperous.’’ 

It is interesting to note that in 1875 hogs 
were selling for an average price higher than 
they would bring at any time during the fol- 
lowing thirty-four years. In 1875, we were just 
starting on a period of agricultural depression 
which, aside from a temporary relief of two or 
three years around 1880, continued with very 
little change until 1897. 

If intelligent people in our livestock and fi- 
nancial centers were genuinely interested in 
farmer welfare as well as their own, and if they 
were to apply their brains to an immediate 
farm problem, I might have some confidence in 
their judgment. The history of the years has 
been, however, that they can sing only one tune 
to the farmer, and that is, ‘‘ Prosperity is just 
around the corner; produce. to the limit.”’ 

I wish that George Roberts, of the National 
City Bank, and the various stockyards people, 
would now start warning farmers of the danger 
of a great overproduction of hogs within a year 
or two. If they would do this, it would do a lot 
to restore some of my lost faith in human na- 
ture as it is found in the financial centers and 
at the large livestock markets. 


They seem always to 


For the past two years I have treated seed 
corn. by soaking it for an hour and a half in a 
one-fourth of one per cent solution of organic 
mercury compounds. The yields were very sat- 
isfactory, altho I did not have any experiment- 
ally accurate checks. J. R. Holbert, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, has 
experimented in Illinois with these substances 
for five years. He finds that corn which is in- 
fected with mold has its yielding power im- 
proved by about fifteen bushels per acre be- 
cause of the treatment. Corn which has been 
proved to be practically disease free by the ger- 
mination test is not helped. J suspect that the 
ordinary run of seed corn this year contains 
enough disease so that the treatment will in- 
crease the yielding power by several bushels 
an acres 

Last. year, experiments run at the Iowa sta- 
tion in co-operation with the Illinois people, in- 
dicated that the treatment does not do quite as 
much good in Iowa as it does in Illinois. At this 
date it seems that Iowa is just a little freer 
from corn diseases than Illinois. Further ex- 
periments are being carried on at the present 
time, both in Illinois and in Iowa, and within 
another year or two it should be possible to 
know under just what conditions these seed 
treatments bring in the best returns. In the 
light of our present knowledge it seems that the 
seed treatment is worth while with seed corn 
which is not of the highest quality. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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CONGRESS MARKS TIME ON FARM BILLS 


Export Plan to Be Considered by Senate Committee This Week—Gooding Bill Fails 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The statements 
W of proponents of the so-called ‘‘lowa 
plan’’ of farm relief are practically 
completed before the house committee on agri- 
culture as it finishes up this week’s work. The 
burden of investigation as to the feasibility of 
this legislation will be transferred the coming 
week over to the senate where Senator Norris 
and his agricultural committee will hold hear- 
ings. 

There will be a little wider variety of bills 
before the senate committee than were before 
the house body, and there will be a different 
atmosphere in the committee, for the personnel 
of the senate committee spreads over a far 
wider range of political and economic beliefs 
than does their house conferees. This is illus- 
trated in one phase by the fact that even the 
administration co-operative marketing bill has 
not passed this committee as yet, strong as is its 
administration endorsement, and the desire of 
the regular leaders in congress to shove this 
measure along and enact it into law as a ges- 
ture of aid for agriculture. So, what it may do 
as to the Dickinson bill, or the modified Dick- 
inson bill, or the Robinson bill, or the Norris 
bill, is very hard to guess. The insistence of 
Senator Borah on the need for farm relief 
and his criticism of the administration for side- 
tracking it, were features of senate discussion 
this week. 

In bringing the arguments for legislation 
to a close in the house it became necessary to 
hold night sessions, which is an almost unheard 
of proceeding. President Hearst of the Iowa 


‘Farm Bureau Federation made a statement in 


favor of the bill on Wednesday. President 


John Tromble, of the Kansas Farmers’ Union, 
was on the stand most of the day Thursday, 
and knocked the habitual fallacies of Tincher, 
also of Kansas, galley west. Friday forenoon 
Chester Gray, Washington representative of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, took 
up most of the morning putting in letters, tele- 
grams and arguments placing most of the state 
Farm Bureaus of the middle-west, in favor of 
the modified Dickinson bill. 

The lineup for the coming week has not been 
uncovered yet, and it is not certain whether 
there will be any concerted move against the 
proposed legislation, or only desultory sharp 
shooting. Hon. Sidney Anderson, former Min- 
nesota congressman member of the committee, 
and now spokesman here for the combined mill- 
ing interests, is very sure to want time to op- 
pose the Dickinson and all similar legislation. 
Then there are several people here representing 
grain exchange and board of trade interests 
who are it, ypposition, and who may think it a 
part of their job to make public statements. 
There is a third point of opposition. The New 
England dairy interests may appear to oppose 
any legislation which seems designed to in- 
crease the cost of flour, feed and grain in the 
big city milk producing areas. 


Gooding Bill Is Defeated 


After two months of consideration in this 
session, and all season consideration in the last 
congress when it passed the senate, the Gooding 
bill came to a vote on Wednesday. The Good- 
ing bill was one aimed at giving mid-western 
communities a lower freight rate than the rail- 
roads are giving to coast points, where ocean 


rates have brought rail rates down. That is 
Seattle to Chicago rates or Seattle to New York 
rates are based on water competition, while the 


_ railroads charge Spokane or Boise City ship- 


pers more to get their stuff to Chicago or New 
York, than they do the longer haul from Seat. 
tle or Portland. The bill was framed in very 
simple language, prohibiting a railroad from 
charging a greater rate for a short haul than 
for a longer haul of the same commodity. Yet 
it was defeated. 

The debate was filled with examples of the 
way this works. A merchant fifty miles south 
of Kansas City wanted a shipment of merchan- 
dise from New Orleans. Instead of securing it 
direct it was loaded into a fast freight train, 
hauled thru his community on to Kansas City, 
then reshipped in a local freight, and sent hack 
fifty miles to him with a freight charge greater 
for the fifty miles local haul, than for the en- 
tire haul from New Orleans to Kansas City, 
Of course he can not sell to compete with Kan- 
sas City. 

Analysis of the vote which resulted in 33 
votes for the Gooding bill and 46 against it 
disclosed the very interesting lineup of the east 
and the Pacifie coast against the bill, the mid- 
ele-west, with a few exceptions, in favor of it, 

There is a marked similarity between this 
vote which defeated the Gooding bill, and the 
vote of two years ago which defeated the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill. It raises the old question of 
the lineup between those sections of the United 
States which are accelerating the trend toward 
industrialism. and those which are trying to 
hold back this trend and strengthen agricul. 
ture. 


FARM FRONT YARDS AND BACK YARDS 


Attractive Home Grounds Are Worth Much to Family Life 


Here we fancy the farmer who is living on a 
rented farm will say, ‘‘ Yes, a good idea, but 
that talk doesn’t apply to me. I’m not going to 
fix up a place that isn’t mine and that I may 
leave any time for someone else to enjoy.’’ For 
the reason just given, that it is an investment 
for his family, he needs to fix up the place if 
fixing is needed. We do not suggest that the 
man who rents should put out evergreens and 
deciduous trees from which he may never re- 
ceive any benefits, but there are many ways of 


-making an otherwise ugly yard blossom like a 


rose. Good effects ¢an be secured with many of 
our native shrubs and trees taken from the 
roadside and woods. Buek-brush, quite common 
in our lowa woods, may be used in hedge plant- 
ing or massed together along a fence in front of 
taller growing things, as wild crabs, wild plums 
or choke cherries. An ugly wire fence can be 
transfigured by wild grape vines clambering 


over it. There are many ways to do the thing 


that seems impossible when we look at it from 
a standpoint of buying everything fo set out. 


A Pleasure in Putting Things Out 


There is a pleasure in putting things out and 
seeing them grow for even a season or’so, and 
usually the owner of a place, whether he lives 
on it or not, is glad to encourage planting enter- 


prise. He may finance it altogether or partial- 
ly, and he’s pretty likely to be for it if a plan 


is submitted to him that. shows permanency. Of 


» course, it is difficult to build up a place with 


the possibility of leaving it in mind, but there 
are some people who feel like a certain woman 
twe heard of, who said, when they were forced 


| to give up their farm: ‘‘Well, I had the plea- 


are of doing it anyway, and I will be as happy 
ixing up another place as I have been in fixing 
p this one.’’ 
In the matter of planning the planting and 
‘arrangement of a place, one need not feel handi- 


(Continued from page 3) 


capped, tho it does seem like a big problem to 
know what to do with it. There is the Exten- 
sion Landscape Service, at Ames, that has 
drawn wp definite landscaping plans for a num- 
ber of farms over lowa and is available to all 
who request this special service. A request ad- 
dressed to C. H. Diggs, of the Extension De- 
partment, and describing your place, with pie- 
tures of it if possible, and giving dimensions, 
will bring you direct help. There has been 
some definite work done, we understand, by 
communities in bringing the landscape man out 
to their neighborhood to look the situation over. 
Our engineering editor, 1. W. Dickerson, may 
also be able to give help in making planting 
plans. 


Supply Natural Advantages if Lacking 


Whether help is called in or not, there are 
certain plain utilitarian features to be appreci- 
ated in improving a place. It may be remarked 
that a good site makes a great difference in a 
farm home. A place with a fine view, for in- 
stance, and one that has good natural drainage, 
is to be preferred. If we have neither of these, 
naturally then we must supply them artificial- 
ly, by planting to obstruet and tiling off the 
excess moisture. Every one appreciates the im- 
portance of a windbreak on a farm, particular- 
ly in Iowa, where protection from winds is not 
only desirable but essential. On the north and 
west sides of the house yard, therefore, it is a 
good idea to plant shelter trees. These should 
be attractive as well as useful. Perhaps the 
Norway spruce is the favorite for this, altho 
white pine is used frequently. 

The developing of the grounds around the 
house will conform to the architecture of the 
house itself. Most houses need some sort of 
foundation planting to keep them from looking 


“*stuck up,’’ and a very good planting is a com- 
bination of the dwarfed evergreens and shrubs. 
Hardy or annual flowers ean be planted in 
with the shrubbery if it is desirable. 

Flower beds, so called—the round kind set 
in the front vard—we do not believe in any 
more. Only when planted in formal style ata 
great deal of labor and expense are they pretty. 
The better way is to have a definite flower gar- 
den, fericed if possible, or to have the chickens 
fenced out of the yard so that flower plantings 
may follow the borders of the yard. It is not 
possible in an article of this sort to go into the 
subject of what to plant in every location. In 
the matter of flowers, however, the busy woman 
on the farm will do well to get started with 
hardy flowers in permanent places, supplement- 
ing them with some of the always reliable an- 
nuals like zinnias, marigolds, petunias and the 
annual pinks. Hardy woods ferns, lily of the 
valley, bleeding hearts and the funkia lilies are 
good for shaded situations on the north side of 
the house, but of course they need a taller back- 
ground planting. Bush honeysuckle does well 
here; so, too, does the viburnum commonly 
known as high bush cranberry. Buek-brush 
from the woods may also be used. 


Provide Play Space for the Children 


In the arrangement of any place, it should 
be kept in mind that a play or recreation area 
for the children is important. Keep them at 
home with their games by making it possible 
for them to have equipment and a place to set 
it up. A tennis court, swings, bars and perhaps 
a basketball standard for practice are all inval- 
uable pieces of outdoor play equipment. Here, 
as well as in the planting and keeping up of the 
home grounds, the children will enjoy respons 
bility. Let them help with things and encour 



































age them in the love for flowers and more beau- 


tiful yards. 
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hmped it all off, with a paragraph saying that 


|\ NEBRASKA FARM BOY SEES AMERICA 


Flood Adds a Postscript to His Report of His Honeymoon Trip in the Yellowstone 


swamping home-run clear over the center 

field fence in the first ning of the big- 
gest game of the year, and then just as you 
were rounding first base, confident, sure and 
proud of yourself and your great stunt, the 
whole grandstand that had risen to their feet 
and cheered you when you reached the ball, 
would sit down, yawn in your face, and say to 
you, ‘‘ Well, I see you’re thru for the rest of 
your life, not even goine on to second base”’ 
Lask you, What would you do in such a ease? 

Well, a lot of people 


N what would you do if you had hit a 


By Francis A. Flood 


we drove the thousand miles home and arrived 
there on the last day of my scheduled two 
weeks’ vacation. 

It is quite a common accomplishment, in fact 
almost a necessity, for the young man of today 
to be able to drive a ear with one hand—if he 
expects to hold his own—and it seems to be the 
accepted practice for honeymooners, both before 
and after marriage; but to drive a jitney with 
one foot—that’s a color of a different horse 





have been coming to me 
in the past few weeks 
and saying, ‘‘Oh, I see 
your honeymoon is all 
over now; I see you've 
finished it up.’’ 

And I not yet married 
a year! 

So | have bribed the 
editor to give me just 
one more chance to men- 
tion the subjeet in this 
magazine and to tell the 
whole world, the sun, 
moon and shining stars, 
that my honeymoon is 
most decidedly not over 
yet, and the closing date 
has not even been con- 
sidered. Here I am, with 
the rice still falling out 
of my hair, still friendly 
with my mother-in-law, and still letting my 
wife kiss me good-bye when I go to work in the 
morning, and people thinking that it is all over! 
Just because I finished telling the story of a 


“few minor ineidents connected with our two 


weeks wedding trip thru Yellowstone Park, do 
not, dear readers, if any, think that the armis- 
tie is signed. I am still married and living 
happily after, and that is what constitutes a 
honeymoon. 

Where have these pessimists got such an idea? 
Have the pictures of me and my wife as they 
have appeared in this paper led my readers to 
believe that we are movie actors and that we 
were able to round out a complete honeymoon 
intwo weeks and then file it away in the news- 
papers as a good job well done—but done? Did 
my readers think that. we went to Reno or Los 
Angeles instead of to Yellowstone Park on our 
trip? 

Still Paying for Two Haircuts 


No. We did finish our two weeks’ trip last 
summer, and the fifth and last installment of 
my story telling what my wife would let me tell 
about that trip with old Osear IT thru Yellow- 
stone Park, appeared in the February 12° issue 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, but I still have two hair- 
tits to pay for instead of one, still have two 
breakfasts to vet instead of one, | am still ear- 
tying the sear that the Yellowstone Park bear 
left upon my leg and am still paying the doctor 
for treating the bite; in other words, | am still 
married, and we are already planning on an- 
other honeymoon trip this coming summer. 

Of course, when they say it is all over, these 
people no doubt refer simply to our trip and to 
its rather sudden termination there in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains, with only a paragraph 
or so to get us home again. And the fact is that 
or trip really did end right there. The rest of 
the time was spent in simply coming home, 
after my leg from the knee down, and the hon- 
fymoon as well, had been paralyzed by one evil 
hap of the powerful jaws of Br’er Bear. 

But to coax an old jitney out of a hundred 
miles of mountains and then a hundred miles of 
mud aud then a few hundred miles of desert, 


‘specially when handicapped with a paralyzed: 


‘g and a new bride who had not yet learned to 
(rive a car, is not entirely an uninteresting ex- 
Prience, I dismissed it in the last installment, 


Oscar crosses the Continental Divide for the fourth time in two days. 
is Twogotee Pass, in the Tetons, elevation 9,658 feet. 











This 


entirely. It is about as hard to drive a ear sue- 
cessfully with one foot as it is to watch a three- 
ring circus with one eye, or, speaking of eyes, 
as hard as it is to eat a grape-fruit with one 
hand or even one tooth. 

But my right leg was totally paralyzed from 
the knee down, and we were a thousand miles 
from home, and so I had no choice, for even 
driving a car with one foot is easier than walk- 
ing under the same handicap. My wife had 
never learned to drive a ear, and I decided that 
in that mountainous country, in the very heart 
of the Rockies, it would be easier for me to learn 
to drive with one foot than it would be for her 
to learn to drive with both. 

Now, if our homeward route had led along a 
straight and level graveled highway, it would 
not have been such a great feat for one foot. 


turn around and come back and seek another 
route because the road was so muddy, rutty and 
dangerous. Cars had been occasionally coming 
thru from the south, he told us, but only after 
being pulled out of mudholes and earning every 
mile they made. It didn’t sound much like one- 
legged driving. 

But we had never visited the famous Jackson 
Hole country, and we wanted to see it—and. 
besides, hadn’t the ranger told us that a few 
cars had made it? We decided to try it. 

In some ways my paralyzed leg was as much 
of a help to us as it was a handicap, because I 
had only to hobble up to a filling station senti- 
nel, pull up my trousers’ leg and show my sear 
and the custodian would take partieular pains 
to advise us of all especially bad places in the 
road and to tell us of all detours. [’m sure they 
told us of all the detours. After which they 
would charge us 40 cents a gallon for our gaso- 
line. 

We made only 71 miles the first day—and 
stopped for the night when we were yet four 
miles from the top of the Twogotee Pass, that 
long, steep climb back over the Continentat Di- 
vide to our own side of the backbone of. the con- 
tinent again, We had been told by the keeper 
of a filling station just before we began our 
long ascent up Twogotee that when the road 
was dry and well graded it furnished a four- 
teen mile pull of which ten miles had to be 
made in low gear with a jitney. The terribly 
muddy and rutty condition of the road as we 
Saw it then seemed to promise low gear for the 
entire fourten miles, but Osear chugged bravely 
along, and when supper time came we arrived 
at a camping site four miles from the top and 
stopped. 


Had- Just Been Blasted Out of the Snow 


It was cold that night, as it is the year around 
at that altitude, for the pass is nearly 10,000 
feet high, and the road had just a couple of 
weeks before been blasted out of the snow and 
ice drifts that had blocked it all winter. 

We finished the climb next morning, and 
then the going down on the other side wasn’t so 
bad. All we had to do was to coast and to hold 
Oscar in the road. About noon we hit Dubois 
and were told that it was only 85 miles to Lan- 
der, the next town. “Phew, 85 miles between 
towns! Suppose we should get half way there 
and break down? A mile out of town we saw 

a big car full of long- 
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“Roaring Mountain” is a mountain with a tummy ache. 
the time, and steam oozes out of it everywhere. 


3ut it did not. The narrow, winding, precipi- 
tous and very muddy road led over the Conti- 
nental Divide, at an elevation of 8,000 feet, to 
the Snake River basin on the Pacifie slope be- 
fore we had left the scene of the battle with 
the bear six miles behind, and we labored along 
the very ridge of the Rockies until we came to 
the park boundary, seventeen miles farther on. 

The ranger at the park gate told us of num- 
bérs of cars that had started over the road we 
planned to take thru the Jackson Hole country 
south of the park and that had been forced to 








faced passengers stand- 
ing beside the road and 
headed in our direction. 

‘*How far is it to the 
next town?’’ they asked 


us. They had _ broken 
down and were unable 
to go farther without 


getting repairs. 

‘*It’s only 84 miles,’’ 
we assured them, and 
since we were unable to 
be of any help we drove 
on. I suppose they are 
there yet—and that was 
eight months ago. 

We made Lander, that 
historic town, ‘‘ where 
rails end and trails be- 
gin,’’ and camped late 
that night near the hot 
mineral springs at Fort 
Washakie, a spooky place that seemed to be 
haunted all thru the night by a curious collec 
tion of cowboys, Indians and just people who 
came up on foot, horseback and in automobiles, 
to take a bath. A doctor in Lander had charged 
me $2.50 for recommending that I soak my leg 
in that hot mineral water, and so we camped 
there, expecting to fill the prescription in the 
morning. 

When we awoke in the morning and looked 
out of the car, we were almost completely sur- 
rounded by a motley (Concluded on page 8) 
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GETTING RID OF RATS 


Rat Cunning Avoids Traps But Is No Substitute for Gas Mask 


T COSTS two dollars to keep a rat 

a year, according to the United 
States Public Health Service, in con- 
nection with their work on the control 
of rats in order to check bubonic 
plague. How many rats are you sup- 
porting? Poultrymen are usually ready 
to call this estimate low after having 
one or two experiences with rats. It 
takes only one or two messes of either 
eggs or young chicks to convince rats 
that these are delicacies to be secured 
at every opportunity. The writer well 
remembers one season at home when, 
out of four hundred chicks hatched, 
only one hundred reached the frying 
stage, on account of some rats which 
were nesting under the hen house 
floor. 

Rats are not particular about the 
kind of material on which to feed and 
therefore rank high as dangerous car- 
riers of disease organisms. With the 
rat fleas, which are nearly always as- 
sociated with them, they are carriers 
of the dreaded bubonic plague, or the 
black death of medieval times. It wili 
probably never be possible to find out 
to what extent rats are responsible for 
carrying hog cholera from one farm- 
stead to another. It has been defi- 
nitely proved that they can carry this 
disease, and it is common knowledge 
that they travel extensively from one 
piace to another. Rats in their forag- 
ing around garbage cans and trash 
piles, accumulate many different kinds 
of disease organisms, A mixed infec- 
tion caused by rat bites has proved 
fatal to several infants during the past 
few years in Iowa. The disease carry- 
ing of rats is one of the worst charges 
against them. 

Rats Soon Become Suspicious 


The fact that rats have been seen by 


‘ all farmers since childhood causes a 


tendency to accept them as one of the 
problems which it is necessary to over- 
come each year. The fact that rats are 
erafty and difficult to control by ordi- 
nary methods increases this tendency. 
Dogs and cats are valuable in keeping 
rats in check, but can not be depended 
upon to clean them out. The ordinary 
methods of handling rat infestations 
vhich are causing very evident losses 
are to try traps and poisons. Both of 
these methods require a great deal of 
patience and ingenuity on the part of 
the operator. It is seldom possible to 
get more than a few rats in traps, as 
those remaining soon become suspi- 
cious and give the traps a wide berth 
in their travels. The same trouble is 
encountered with the use of poisons. 
Only a few are killed before the rats 
learn to leave the baits alone. 

Of the several different types of rat 
traps used, the basket traps and guil- 
lotine or snap traps are most frequent- 
ly found on the farms. By keeping 
baits in a basket trap all the time and 
setting it for catches at infrequent in- 
tervals, more satisfactory catches are 
secured than by keeping it set all the 
time. The smaller guillotine traps can 
be used in varied places on account 
of their size. They are the most sat- 
isfactory to use in cleaning out.an in- 
festation of rats in the basement of 
a dwelling house. 

in the use of poisoned baits, care 
must be taken in the choice of the 
poison carriers. It is important that 
other foodstuffs be kept away from 
the rats in order to get them to take 
the baits. Barium carbonate used on 
meats, cereals and vegetables is a good 


z » poison, as rats are not alarmed by its 


taste. It is odorless and tasteless and 
Can be used on nearly any of the above 
lasses of poison carriers. Choose, if 
possible, a bait different from the food 
‘Fats have access to; for example, use 
) meat if the rats are feeding on grain. 
A farmer in Cherokee county, Iowa, 


" had a very typical experience with poi- 


‘son. His place was overrun with rats, 
‘when he put out some poison for them. 


He was quite surprised to find that his 
rats were all gone, tho he had found 
only four or five dead ones. He told 
his neighbor, who had just recently 
been bothered with rats, about the ma- 
terial he used. He followed the direc- 
tion of the first farmer and had the 
same results. When they saw each 
other a few days later, the neighbor 
was pleased with his results, and re- 
marked as much, to which the first 
man replied, “I don’t know. I now have 
all my rats back on the place and most 
of yours.” In using traps or poisons, 
the rats are invited to come and enter 
the traps or come and eat the poisoned 
baits. Perseverance is needed for suc- 
cess with these methods. 


Hydrocyanic Acid Gas for Rats 


Recent developments with the use 
of cyanogas calcium syanide give a 
great deal of encouragement to the 
farmer who is troubled with rats. This 
is a finely powdered, slate colored ma- 
terial which, in the presence of mois- 
ture, releases hydrocyanic acid gas. 
There is enough moisture in the air 
for this poison gas to be given off. By 
the use of a dusting machine, some of 
this dust is forced down the rat run- 
ways and into their nesting and hiding 
places. With it, it is possible to reach 
areas which cats and dogs are not able 
to clean out and which prove the 
stumbling blocks in any trapping or 
poisoning operations. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas, the killing 


put up and every building reconstruct- 
ed should be made rat-proof. The extra 
expense incident to rat+proofing is 
small at the time of building opera- 
tions. Until our buildings are rat-proof 
the use of cyanogas calcium cyanide 
as a supplement to the use of traps 
and poisons, is going to give the most 
satisfactory results in holding the rat 
population in check. 





A Nebraska Farm Boy Sees 
America 
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(Continued from page 7) 
array of fat and dirty squaws, sitting 
cross-legged on the ground and holding 
on what they called their laps an equal- 
ly uninviting collection of what the ro- 
manticists call dear little papooses. 

I dressed and went over to the ram- 
shackle bath house to give my leg the 
benefit of the healing properties of 
that hot mineral water, and found it 
already filled with the most miserable 
offering of the halt, the lame and the 
blind that I have ever seen. Cadaverous 
and leering old men were soaking ban- 
daged legs or arms in the pool; con- 
sumptive and toothless old hags 
grinned at me as they led a young In- 
dian boy or girl with a withered arm 
or an open sore up to be healed in the 
same little pool, and all that diseased 
and dirty-faced crew watched the white 
man with the paralyzed leg come down 
to the bath-house, look around a mo- 
ment and then go back, get into the car 
and drive away. I decided that I could 
probably pick up a lot more trouble in 
those premises than I could possibly 




















Crowd at a rat kidng demonstration in 


agent of this material, must be con- 
fined in order to get results. It is 
therefore necessary to make the areas 
being dusted as near air tight as pos- 
sible. All save two or three rat holes 
should be closed before starting the 
dusting. Old gunny sacks and straw 
are satisfactory to close them. Dust- 
ing should be done until all the under- 
ground passages of the rat runways 
are filled with the gas. In recent trials 
with this material in Shelby county, 
Iowa, several rat runways were suc- 
cessfully cleaned of rats. At a city 
dump, seventy-one rats were recovered 
from a pile of refuse from a canning 
factory. 

After the hydrocyanic acid gas is 
given off from the cyanogas calcium 
cyanide—from six to ten hours—the 
residue is ordinary lime. It is there- 
fore very satisfactory to use around 
grain, with no danger of injuring it for 
feed. All stock should be removed from 
buildings being dusted in order to pre- 
vent accidents. As hydrocyanic acid 
gas is dangerous to man when con- 
fined, the containers of cyanogas cal- 
cium cyanide should be opened only 
out-of-doors where the fumes are car- 
ried away by the air Currents. Care 
must also be exercised about getting 
any of the material in the mouth. This 
is a new kind of poison to most farm- 
ers; special care should therefore be 
used in handling it. Remember that it 
is the fumes that are dangerous. 

The permanent solution of the rat 
problem is the construction of rat- 
proof buildings. Every new building 


Cass township, Shelby county, Iowa, 


get rid of, and so I drove away in a 
hurry. 

A couple of days across the desert, 
a sweltering hot day driving down the 
North Platte valley to the central part 
of Nebraska, and then one final 220- 
mile dash for home on the last and 
hottest day of the trip, and our vaca- 
tion and our trip were over, and with 
this final chapter—which I promise 
will be the last—my story is over, too, 

Perhaps the story should have been 
completed long ago,‘judging from some 
of the letters that have been coming to 
me from various readers, showing the 
wrong impressions they have gleaned. 
I have already spoken of these people 
who got the idea, to my personal dis- 
appointment and to my wife’s alarm, 
that the honeymoon is all over. I have 
explained that such is not the case; in 
fact, we are already planning a con- 
tinuation of that trip this summer. 

Several people wrote to tell me that 
they wished I would hurry up and let 
that bear bite me; they did not like 
the suspense and wanted the crisis all 
at once, and one lady frankly wrote 
that she thought I should have left the 
bear out of the story altogether because 
she was more interested in reading 
about the mountains and the park and 
the scenery. My own guess is that she 
wouldn’t have been, however, if she 
had seen them both at the same time, 
and for that matter I would have been 
glad to have left the bear out entirely, 
myself. . 

One skeptical friend wrote me as fol- 
lows: “I read your account of the bat- 








tle with the bear with avid interest. | 
It couldn’t have been more thrilling jg 
it had really happened.” 

Unfortunately, it is impossible fop 
me’to display my scar thru the Medium © 
of the printed page, but I hereby ap. 
nounce a standing offer to produce the 
evidence to any doubter whenever 
¢alled upon for proof. My office hourg 
are from eight to five. 

But my skeptical friend went on to 
say: “As a matter of fact, I thought 
it really did happen until I reflected 
that it would be a wise bear indeeg 
that could figure out the deceptive bow 
of your pins—and bite them on the rug 
thataway.” 

He is onto my curves in the matter 
of the contour of my chassis, but when 
he assumes that the bear got me on the 
run, he is mistaken. I stood my ground 
~~because I didn’t have time to run, 

Then there have been a number of 
people who have written in to say that 
they are sorry to learn that I have 
finally married because they belieye 
that will mean the end of my traveling 
around and writing about my trips, 
But we expect to start out early ip 
June and spend two or three months 
exploring the eastern part of the Unit- 
ed States in Oscar II or some other 
car, unless the readers of Wallaceg’ 
Farmer write that they don’t want any 
more such stories in the paper. What 
do you say? 

The proposed tour will probably in 
clude first the Ozark mountains and 
the folks that inhabit that famous 
backwoods country of Missouri and 
Arkansas. Then we will browse around 
among the real southern states of Ala 
bama and Mississippi and even the 
much advertised state of Florida, for 
I would like to see a place like that 
myself, wouldn’t you? We may takéa 
side trip over to Havana, Cuba, and 
then will wander up the coast to Wash- 
ington, D. C., visiting thru the Caro 
linas, Georgia and the Blue Ridge coun- 
try of the Virginias on the way. New 
York and the big cities of the east 
should prove interesting, and then it 
may be that we will still have time to 
visit on some of the little farms of 
New England before starting back 
across. Ontario and then thru Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 

If the readers want the stories then, 
another series will possibly begin next 
fall. It is largely up to you, so if you 
have objections speak now, or forever 
after hold your peace. 





Emergency Hay Crops 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would you suggest sudan grass or 
sweet clover as an emergency hay 
crop for next year? How should I pre 
pare the seed bed, how much seed 
should I sow to the acre, and when 
should I harvest?” 

Sorghum cane yields more hay t 
the acre than any other of the emer 
gency hay crops. Sudan grass comes 
next. On most soils we would use 
either sudan grass or sorghum cane, 
seeding the sudan grass at the rate of 
about twenty pounds per acre and the 
sorghum cane at the rate of about se’ 
enty pounds per acre. Both of these 
crops are best seeded in late May o 
early June and cut in September. 

On the rich heavy black soil of 
northern Iowa and the loess soil of 
western Iowa, where the ground 6 
rich in lime, sweet clover makes 4 
very good emergency hay crop. It i 
best seeded with oats in the same Way 
as red clover at the rate of about te 
pounds of scarified seed per acre if 
April. The oats can be either cut for 
hay or grain and if the season is at all 
favorable, the sweet clover comes 0 
and makes a strong growth in the late 
summer and fall. On the richer soils 
there is generally enough growth 8 
that a hay crop of about one ton pe 
acre can be cut in late September. 
The quality of sweet clover cut for 
hay the first year of its growth is of 
the very highest, comparing very far 
vorably with alfalfa. On good land, 
therefore, sweet clover is one of thé 
very best of the emergency hay crops 
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Will Tell You 
The Same/ 


HEN you read such let- 
ters—and we have hun- 
dreds of the same kind in our files— 


we % 
"eng, 4 
ten ry “tone, “p 


eas 
on™ "thte, 


ou read the record of twenty-six years of 
ard work, honese service, expert knowledge and 
constant striving for improvement in spreader building. 
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An Invention ~ Not an Imitation 








The founder of our company was the inventor of the wide-spreading spreader, and 
practically every improvement in manure spreaders originated with us. We have 


always invented—never imitated. 


Our newest improvement is “Balloon Tires”—a wheel with a wide face that will not 
cut up the fields—and continuous cleats which mean better traction and easier riding. 
Correct design, coupled with the use of copper-bearing and auto-bumper steels— 
makes the NEW IDEA the light-weight, easy-running spreader of super-strength. 


See the NEW IDEA dealer today—or write 
us direct for complete details and prices. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 


COLDWATER, OHIO 


The largest 8 ang spreader factory 
in the world—not in any trust 
or combination, 











New Idea Transplanter 
Handles perfectly all kinds 
of transplanting — plants, 

ulbs, lining- out 
stock, etc. Many 
new features. 


Covered by 


Original 
Patents. Widely 
Imitated — 














EXTRA FANCY 


Sorghum Seed 


FOR SYRUP PRODUCTION 
Indiana Amber, Honey Early, Honey 
Late, JapaneseSpangied Top—otherwise 
known as Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane. 

Highly propagated—Germination test guar- 
anteed 95°>, Cane Sugar content 17 to 20%, 
Only 2!4 Ibs. plants an acre. Prices as follows: 
214 Ibs. $1.50 postpaid 10 Ibs. $4.00 postpaid 
5 Ibs. 2.50 postpaid 15 Ibs. 5.25 postpaid 


25 Ibs. $7.50 postpaid 
Cash or money order with order, 
American Syrup & Sorghum Co., Successors 


Fort Scott Sorghum Co. Fort Scott, Kansas 
Mfors. Famous Farmer Jones’ Sorghum Syrup 





KRUG SEED CORR 
EAR TESTED 


Consistent yielder and winner in many 
yield contests. Personally selected from 
testers to insure vigorous germination 


and disease free seed. 
J? }. NEWLIN, GRIMES, 1OWA 


> SEED CORN 


92 to 99% germination 
FREE CIRCULAR 
AYE BROS., Blair } Seed Corn Center 
Nebraska, Box 2 


of the World 
Sweet Clover, Red Clover and Alfalfa Seed 


at wholesale price 











SEED GORN 


Waimples Yellow Dent and Silver King positively 
guaranteed. Prices and seed the best. 15 cts. in 
strmps gets samples, ear shelled samples Free and 


ircular. 
Elk Point, 8. D. 





.'S. BOVEE, 


SEED COR 


Positively guaranteed to grow. 
Quality the best. Priced right. 


ACME HAY & MILLFEED CO., Sioux City, lowa 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Le Sener 
CORN CRIB 


KALO 
Built with 


Kalo Vitrified Salt Glazed Clay Blocks 
Blocks inside and outside, make this outlast any 
other crib. Extra ventilation makes better corm and 
grain. First cost ie suprisingly low for a permanent 
erib 

“Drop us a post card for full information on Bale 
Cribs, Silos or any other farm building.” 

Kalo Brick and Tile Company 

601-602-603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, Iowa 








I want to send you 


~ ° 
my Gladiolus Book 
I wit send you my 1926 
Gladiolus Book on request. 
It lists many new Kun- 
derd originations, is pro- 
fusely illustrated in colors 
and contains my full cub 
tural directions. Write for 
it —y, Address 
A. E. KUNDERD 
214 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
The Originator of the 
Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd ;. 
G Stand Supreme 


JOR SALE. McCoulloch High Yielding Seed 
Corn, This corn was the winner of a Gold 
Medal for its high 5 year yield tn the State Contest. 
1925 ear test shelled and graded $15.00 per bu.; also 
1924 corn of'the same strain which shows a test of 70% 
shelled and graded $2.50 per bu. lowar choice seed 
Oates cleaned and graded 65c per bu. Ontario No, 21 
barley $1.00 per bu. Timothy seed ¢3.75 per bu. Bags 
Wceach. Fred McCoulloch, Hartwick, ia. 


SEED CORN 


Write us about our fully guaranteed sure to grow 
seed corn. All leading varieties. Insure your 1926 
corn crop right now. 

McGreer Bros.@eed Farm, Coburg, Iowa 

















Union. 


co-operatives. 
a further discussion. 





Some weeks ago we printed some letters from managers of shipping 
associations who objected to a resolution passed by the Iowa Farmers’ 
This resolution intimated that some managers were being im- 
properly influenced to ship to private commission firms rather than to 
The letters below came in as a response to our appeal for 


—— 








“XN JOT all managers are bribed,” de- 

+ clares A. C. Carnahan, manager 
of a shipping association at Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, “but that is because a 
good many won’t accept a bribe when 
it is offered.”’ He goes on: 

“We think there is plenty of evi- 
dence of offers of money consideration 
for a manager's services and business 
by old line commission companies 
right here in Henry county, and the 
particulars might be obtained. But 
there is a host of loyal managers of 
co-operative shipping 
lowa who know the necessity for co- 
operative marketing if the farmer is 
ever to get control of his products on 
the market and secure cost of produc- 
tion. They know that scattering their 
shipments to old line commission com- 
panies will never centralize their busi- 
ness nor get them anywhere. They 
know, too, and are loyal to the princi- 
ple that “to get control of our busi- 
ness” we must do as every other busi- 
ness does, centralize our business 
along co-operative lines. 

‘Whenever our livestock is marketed 
in sufficient volume thru the co-oper- 
ative channel that will centralize it to 
a point where control becomes possi- 
ble. Give the co-operative selling 
agencies volume of business and this 
will place them in a position to de- 
mand cost of production. But scat- 
tering our shipments to Tom, Dick and 
-Harry outside of our organizations 
gives Tom,* Dick and Harry all the 
profits which we might have ourselves 
and defeats our purpose and delays 
the ultimate end of placing the farmer 
in a position where he may have a 
voice in fixing his prices. 

“That resolution of the Farmers’ 
Union state convention must have 
touched a few tender spots. Those who 
are hit are usually the ones who cry. 
They say, “the farmers’ commission 
firms can’t handle all of the livestock 
business.’ The livestock exchanges 
at the different markets have been 
handling all of it for years, and there 
is no reason why our co-operative 
commission firms can not grow big 
enough to handle it also. Let us all 
pull together to that end and do it 


” 


now. 
“Stockman” Goes Into Detail 


An lowa “Stockman,” who prefers 
to write under this signature altho he 
is known to us as a man of experi- 
ence in both feeding and marketing, 
goes more into detail. He says: 

“In an issue of Wallaces’ Farmer I 
find an article on the duty of mana- 
gers of shipping associations in han- 
dling or consigning their business to 
old line firms rather than to the co- 
operative marketing agencies when 
such are found on the market used. 
Mr. James Rumney, of Leland, IHL, 
makes some statements that are very 
familiar. They are used primarily to 
discredit the development of co-opera- 
tive marketing. They can not be sub- 
stantiated. In fact, so far as records 
are available the contrary is shown 
to be true. His first statement, ‘If all 
co-operative livestock was sent to co- 
operative firms at present they could 
not handle it efficiently (and then 
adds as a modifier) with their present 
equipment.’ The unfairness of this 
statement lies in the fact that as any 
business grows, whether as an indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation or co- 
operative, units must and will be add- 
ed as business grows and needs re- 
quire. In this way more efficient 
service and economy of cost is se- 


associations in® 


a 


cured for the customer or shipper, 
This is true in other lines of businegg 
aud especially is it true in the mar. 
keting of livestock. 

“Every endeavor is being made at 
the present time by those interested 
in co-operative marketing to induce 
shipping associations to keep a uni 
form system of records. Wherever 
these have been kept for any cop. 
siderable time it is easy to make com- 
parison of shipments as to selling 
price, cost of marketing, per cent of 
shrink per hundredweight, and many 
other questions of interest. Where jt 
has been possible to make such com- 
parisons and analysis of the records 
we find them disproving all such cop 
tentions. What the managers and 
individuals have really heard has been 
a lullaby anthem sung by the song 
birds of the marsh for their particular 
benefit, and can be heard almost any 
time if one only listens with an inelin- 
ing ear. 

“The co-operative selling agencies 
are first of all interested in securing 
more money for the man who raises 
feeds and sells his own livestock on 
the open market. All slaughter mar 
kets should be available to all alike 
and no favoritism given to any com 


munity organization or individual, It 


is the most complete system of co-op 
eration yet attempted and is proving 
the most successful. 

“In order to accomplish this and 
work out better methods and make 
certain reform in our marketing sys 
tem it will first be necessary to build 
an efficient operating machine. Any 
shipping association that hopes to sue 
ceed and be of service to the comm 
nity it serves must have a large num 
ber of loyal members. The association 
members should not use their orga 
ization to club the local buyer into giv 
ing higher prices on a few better 
grades and expect their shipping asso 
ciation to be thankful for the privk 
lege of handling the poorer grades, 
They should not expect their manager 
to get as much for these inferior ant 
mals as their best selected brought 
when sold to the local buyer, and yet 
it often happens. They should give all 
their business to the association in oF 
der that the manager can make an it 
telligent study of the market and s¢ 
lect those that will return the most 
money. 

“If loyalty to the shipping associa 
tion is pecessary to its success, the 
same is also true for the selling agel 
cy on any market. At the preset 
time there is no firm that is getting 
a large per cent of the gross receipts 
of the Chicago market. It will take 
much larger per cent before we cal 
hope to do much towards stabilizing 
the price. This may never be entirely 
successful but we could go a long Way 
if the shipping associations of one # 
two states could work in unison. 

“The first and most important st 
in orderly marketing is that of instal] 
ing a uniform system of records. 
is equally important that the board 0 
directors meet every month to stu 
and analyze these records and give 
sistance and advice to the manage 
The manager should be able ‘to give 
his entire time to the study of I 
stock marketing and be familiar W¥ 
the price of the different grades ® 
his shipping point on all markets 4V 
able to him. There should be mé 
ings held at least three or four tim 
a year of managers and boards of ¢ 
rectors of all assocjations of the ce 
ty or district as well as interes® 





Is the Manager Bribed? |* 


Farmers and Managers Discuss Co-operative Shipping 
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ent of 
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here it 
h com- 
ecords EFORE you go ahead with 
h con B the construction of new 
: a buildings, additions or im- 
portant repairs, consult your “‘Farm 
8 been Service’ Hardware Man. He can 
e song give you much valuable information 
ticular about building methods and ma- 
st any terials. Within the past year many 
inclin- new things have been brought out 
by progressive manufacturers to 
rencies make buildings better, more con- 
curing venient, longer lasting and less 
trouble to put up. Unless you have 
raises done a good deal of building, you 
ock on probably do not know of the many 
or mar shortcuts and new materials which 
‘1 alike your “Farm Service’? Hardware 
y com Man can tell you about, and thereby 
ual. It save you time and expense. 
f co-op Go to him for your builders’ hard- 
proving ware. He will protect you against 
poor quality or old style goods 
‘is and which you cannot afford to use. 
1 make He can tell you about water 
ng sys systems, how to buy and put them 
o build in, and generally can take care of 
your plumbing needs to your best 
>. Any advantage. 
to suc 
commr You will get better value if you buy 
re Mum your barn equipment complete, 


from door hasps and _ hinges to 
stanchions and hay carriers at a 
“Farm Service’ Hardware Store. 
It is also the logical place to buy 
toofing, paints and all the different 
kinds of tools that are necessary 
and convenient if you do the work 
yourself. You can see it will pay 
you to know what these hardware 
men have for you and how im- 
portant it is that you buy these 
articles, which are a big invest- 
ment, from your local dealer—a 
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give all man that you know and is perma- 
yn in of nently located right in your com- 
e an it Munity so that he can make good 
oni if it is ever necessary, as well as 
ea help you with the details of plan- 
ne ning and selection. Your ‘Farm 

Service’ Hardware Store renders a 
associa vital building service. Why don’t 
ess, the you use it? Instead of costing you 
ng agell anything it will actually save you 


present money! 
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shippers to study and classify these 
reports. Actual facts should be used 
for publicity in each community to im- 
prove the loyalty of members and dis- 
prove the claims made by enemies of 
co-operative marketing. 

“There should be a report made at 
each monthly and district meeting, by 
the manager, of the total car loadings 
from his shipping point and the per 
cent of business done by the associa- 
tion. The members of the local asso- 
ciation should inform the manager, at 
the close of each month, the approxi- 
mate number and kind of livestock 
they expect to have ready for market 
the coming month. As soon as possi- 
ble there should be a study made of 
the advisability of selling hogs by 
grades rather than loads containing 
mixed grades. This would necessi- 
tate the establishing of grading sta- 
tions in place of the now packer owned 
and controlled concentration points. 
This in turn would mean the contract 
plan in order to insure sufficient vol- 
ume of business. In this way it would 
be possible to take advantage of thru 
billing, of double decking, of recon- 
signing to other markets, of saving 
large sums in extra and unnecessary 
commissions and, above all, the chance 
of relieving the Chicago or other mar- 
kets of its overload on days of heavy 
runs. Such a plan when worked out 
would mean more money for the pro- 
ducer by making a more stabilized 
market possible. 

“The only question is, how many are 
willing to get behind a movement of 
this kind and back it up with their in- 
fluence and shipments. If you are 
ready to help get busy with your own 
shipping association.” 


Endorses Farmers’ Union Resolution 


On the same issue, the manager of 
the Coin, Iowa, Co-operative Associa- 
tion writes: “I have been manager 
here for five years and I heartily 
endorse the resolution passed _ by 
the Farmers’ Union. I, too, know 
of instances where the manager 
got $5 a car for consigning his 


shipments to independent commission 
companies. To begin with, a manager 
who does that either doesn’t under- 
stand co-operation or is working 
against co-operatives. The different 
commission organizations organized by 
Farm Bureaus and Farmers’ Unions 
can sell stock as high as the market 
affords, quality considered. No com- 
mission firm has a better chance to 
sell to the high buyer than the farm- 
ers. 

“I have shipped hundreds of cars to 
different markets and always get all 
our stock is worth. Commission com- 
panies can be considered like a store; 
if a storekeeper buys good goods, he 
has them to sell. So if you ship good 
stock your commission company has 
good stock to sell and they can get 
no more than the market for them. I 
have shipped to the Farmers’ Union, 
Producers, Farmers’ Commission Com- 
pany, and find they re in line with the 
market at all times. Let’s weld an- 
other link in the chain by all ship- 
ping to the different farmers’ commis- 
sion companies.” 

The evidence in this series of letters 
is all on the side of shipments to the 
co-operative terminal company. We 
shall be glad to receive other letters 
that discuss the whole livestock mar- 
keting problem. We would especially 
like comments on the need of the co- 
operative concentration points of 
which “Stockman” speaks. 





Cane vs. Sudan Grass 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty acres of land that I 
wish to seed in a temporary hay crop. 
Would you suggest cane or sudan 
grass? I have had considerable expe- 
rience in cane but none whatever in 
sudan grass. Which yields more? 
Which has the highest feeding value? 
Will sudan grass withstand the rains 
as well when it is left in cocks in the 
same way as we leave cane?” 

We generally prefer cane to sudan 
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HERE is a Carey-ized Salt Product 
for your every purpose that will as- 
sure you better results. Whether 

used for salting and feeding livestock, 
butter and cheese making, table use or 
any other household purpose, Carey- 
ized Salt guarantees you the best in 
purity, quality and full strength. 


Remember, there’s ‘‘A Kind for Every 
Purpose—Each Without a Fault.’’ 
























his Booklet 


on Pickling 
and Canning 


It will soon be garden 
time and then comes the 
ickling season. Get 
his latest booklet on 
home pickling and can- 
ning now. Shows the 
easy and economical 
| way to have the best 
flavored vegetables in 
our neighborhood, 
Full of dozens of help- 
ful recipes. 

This booklet tells all 
about how to make and 
keep fine tasting sauer- 
kraut. How tocan 
delicious cucumber 
pickles. Many pages of 
practical facts. 

This booklet will be 
mailed you free and 
post aid upon request. 

rite for it now 








Carey-ized Lily Salt Plain or 
odiz 


In the wax-wrapped package — for table 


use, Pure and snowy white—always free 


running. Both the same good salt. Lily lodized has the 
iodine elements added in exact chemical proportions 
prescribed by the health authorities, 


Carey-ized Farmers’ Best No. 4 


An extra quality ground rock salt for salting stock 
feed and for general use, Medium fine, full-flavored, 
Does not melt quickly, Sells at a low price. 


Carey-ized Buffalo Brand Salt 


A salt needed on every farm, 
salt for every purpose— from table and dairy use to 
stock feeding. 


A superior kiln dried 


Pure and economical, 


The many other Carey-ized Salts are of 
the same high quality. Ask your dealer for 
Carey-ized Block Salt, Meat Salt, Freezing 
Salt, Premium Table and Butter Salt. If 
he cannot supply you, write us direct, 


The Carey Salt Company 


Desk 304-A 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


Omaha, Nebr. 








grass because it yields about 30 per 
cent more per acre. Moreover, the 
sweetness makes it somewhat more 
palatable. However, the sudan grass 
is undoubtedly finer stemmed and 
more like the regular hay than is cane. 
Sudan grass is not so lixely to dete- 
riorate in feeding value after the first 
of March as cane. What do our read- 
ers think of the comparative value of 
can and sudan grass? 





Seeding Permanent Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have thirty acres of corn stalk 
land that I wish to seed down this 
spring to permanent pasture for the 
next two years. What mixture would 
you suggest? The pasture is to be 
used chiefly by milk cows and hogs.” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
consider an acre seeding of about two 
pounds alsike, two pounds red clover, 
three pounds alfalfa, three pounds 
scarified white sweet clover, and six 
pounds timothy. If the soil is at all 
lacking in lime we suggest using less 
alfalfa and sweet clover and more red 
clover and alsike. In case the pasture 
is to stay only_two years it might per- 
haps be just as well to leave the al- 
falfa out of the mixture and to in- 
crease the amount of sweet clover. A 
mixture of this sort seeded with oats 
in the same way as clover and timothy 
are usually seeded should give good 
results if the soil is fairly good and the 
season is favorable. If the pasture is 
intended to stay down for a number of 
years, it might be well to add just a 
little blue grass to the mixture. 








"jn 10 to12 Hours} 
with NEOJR. = 


A practical, proven treatment that WILL 
save your pigs from the serious dangers of White _ 
Scours. ith hogs at the present market price 
you can afford to take no chances on losing your % 
pigs. Insure the pigs’ health with this treatment. i.) 

_ Send us the name of your Veterinarian. 
will be supplied with NEO Jr., to fill your needs. @@ 
* Descriptive literature sent direct to you. 
© Always Consult Your Veterinarian 


NEO COMPANY 


5193518 ST.+* SIOUX CITY.IA. 

































BARGAINS 


Liberal Discount on 4 Wheel 
Planters sold for many years. 


Write for particulars 
T. G. NORTHWALL CO. 


917 Farnam, Omaha, Neb. 














Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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You cant judge a tire 
by the outside 


You can’t tell by looking at a cow how much milk she 
will give. 

Neither can you tell by looking at a tire how much mileage 
is built into it. 

A big, thick tread doesn’t always mean mileage; the rubber 
may not be new, live rubber. 


Every ounce of rubber used in the tread and carcass of a 
Kelly-Springfield Balloon or Flexible Cord tire is tough, new rubber. 


When you buy a Kelly, you are buying not only the finest 
workmanship but the best possible material and hence the great- 
est amount of mileage that can be built into a pneumatic tire. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CoO. 
250 West 57th St., New York 


KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD 


WALLACES’ FARMER, April 2, 199% j 














BOOTY PIROT Reyes em eee 


Farmer. 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 














AGRICO’ 


FERTILIZERS 
For All Crops 


*AGRICO” Fertilizers represent more 
than half a century of practical experi- 
ence in the manufacture of commercial 
fertilizers, guided by scientific research 
and checked by exhaustive field tests. 


Manufactured Only By 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 2 Rector Street, New York 





EMERGENCY HAY CROPS 
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If No Clover or Alfalfa Is on the Farm—Then What? 


By F.S. WILKINS 


e beex best annual crops to furnish 
additional hay for Iowa farms on 
short notice are oats, with sweet clover 
seeded with the oats if the soil is 
sweet; sudan grass and soybeans. Mil- 
let and sorghum, commonly called 
“cane,” are Competitive with sudan 
grass and may be grown in its place, 
but for several reasons the sudan is 
usually preferred. Canada field peas 
mixed with oats give an excellent qual- 
ity of hay, but the yields are no higher 
than when oats are seeded alone and 
the price of the pea seed is prohib- 
itive. 

In a test covering a four-year period 
at the Iowa station, Silvermine oats, 
representative of midseason varieties 
in general, gave an average yield of 
2.38 tons of air-dry hay per acre in 60- 
bushel corn soil. In the same tests 
early oats of the Kherson or Iowa 103 
type yielded 1.78 tons of hay per acre. 
In each case the oats were seéded at 
the rate of three bushels per acre, 
Plots seeded with a mixture of oats 
and Canada field peas at the rate of 
two bushels of oats and one of peas 
gave practically the same yields of hay 
us oats seeded alone. At present prices 
the cost of seeding the pea and oat mix- 
ture would be approximately $5.20 per 
acre, as compared with about $1.50 for 
the oats. 


clover are both cut for hay the totaj 
yield approaches that of alfalfa. Whey 
the oat nurse crop, in which swee 
clover has been seeded, is cut for hay, 
it is best to cut the oats about six inch. 
es high to prevent stunting the growth 
of the sweet clover, according to the 
testimony of many growers. 

In many ways, sudan grass is the 
best temporary hay crop that may be 
grown, and as such it has many a4. 
vantages. The seed is cheap, costing 
only ‘about $1 an acre, and the crop 
may be grown in practically all goils 
of the state. Furthermore, it is a 
thrifty grower and crop failures are 
practically unknown. The fact that it 
may best be seeded after other farm 
planting is completed and over a long 
period are other advantages. It should 
yield from two to four tons of hay per 
acre, It is about equal in feeding value 
to timothy or oat hay. 

Highest yields of sudan grass may 
be expected when the crop is seeded be 
tween May 20 and June 15. Seedings 
made as late as July 15 may be expected 
to give yields sufficient to warrant the 
expense. The seed may best be broad- 
casted or drilled at the rate of about 
fifteen pounds per acre, into a seed- 
bed prepared as for corn. Ten pounds 
of seed per acre gives just as high 
vields, but the hay is coarser. Disked 
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Sudan grass, oats with sweet clover if the soil is sweet, and soybeans are the best 
crops to furnish additional hay on short notice. 


In that strip of thirty to forty miles 


| wide along the Missouri river where 
|} sweet clover and alfalfa both grow 


splendidly, farmers are quite generally 
depending upon sweet clover, cut in 
the fall of the first year of growth, for 
hay. Those farmers state that they 
would rather make sweet clover hay in 
the fall when it does not compete with 
other work, than alfalfa in the sum- 
mer. This statement is not made to 
discredit alfalfa, but to illustrate an- 
other field in- which sweet clover is 
adapted. 


Where Sweet Clover Grows Best 


In an area comprising roughly the 
western one-fifth of Iowa, sweet clover 
will likely grow without the applica- 
tion of lime and it may well be sown 
with all of the small grains to furnish 
hay in the fall of the same year seed- 
ed. In the area covering roughly the 
northwest one-fourth of the state, ex- 
clusive of that included in the area 
previously referred to, there is at least 
an equal chance that sweet clover will 
grow without the application of lime. 
Since the seed for an acre of sweet 
clover costs only around $1 to $1.25, 
it would seem that it would be well 
worth taking a chance in these areas. 
A better practice, however, is to ask 
the county agent to test the soil. 

Biennial white sweet clover may be 
expected to yield from one and one- 
feurth to two tons of hay per acre in 
the fall of the same year seeded. Thus 
when the oat nurse crop and sweet 


corn stalk ground makes a satisfactory 
seed-bed also if the stalks are disposed 
of. Disked small grain stubble does 
not give a satisfactory seed-bed. At 
the Iowa station, ground plowed imme 
diately after small grain harvest has 
given vields of two tons of sudan grass 
hay per acre. A difficulty often er 
countered with that practice, however, 
is lack of sufficient moisture to ger 
minate the seed. Sudan grass seeded 
with oats in April has failed the three 
years it has been tried at the Iowa sta 
tion. The grass thrives in hot weather 
and is not adapted to early seeding. 


Other Emergency Hay Crops 


Foxtail millet, of which the German 
is probably the best variety, may be 
used to advantage, but sudan grass 
gives somewhat higher yields. Als® 
sudan hay may be fed to all classes of 
stock without danger of injury, where 
as when millet, if fed in excessive 
quantities to horses may cause injurr 
ous results. The sweet sorghums, 0 
“cane” as they are commonly called, 
give higher yields than sudan grass. 
The hay is coarser, however, and the 
seed for the hay crop is much more & 
pensive. Also sorghum hay can not be 
stacked or mow stored without danger 
of spoilage, while sudan hay may Dé 
handled like any other hay crop. The 


grain sorghums make satisfactory fod- 


der, but are too coarse to warrant rec 
ommendation for hay. ‘ 
Now that Manchu soybean seed 18 


generally distributed over the state | 
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the surplus may well be used to seed 
as an emergency hay crop. The hay is 
higher in feeding value than oats or 
sudan hay. Feeding tests indicate that 
it is about equal to clover and only 
slightly less valuable than alfalfa. 

The soybean hay crop may best be 
seeded about two weeks later than corn 
and in a seed-bed that has been plowed 
jn the fall or early spring, so that the 
weeds may be killed before seeding the 
peans. Harrowing a couple of times af- 
ter seeding and after the beans come 
up is advisable to insure hay compara- 
tively free from weeds. For hay, it is 
recommended that the seed be drilled 
solid like small grain, and beans of 
the size of Manchu may most econom- 
ically be seeded at the rate of about 
one and one-half bushels per acre. This 
year especially it is advisable to test 
the bean seed, since much of it is re- 
ported to be low in germination. The 
seed should be inoculated if well inocu- 
lated soybeans have not been grown on 
the land previously. 

Soybeans and sudan grass may be 
seeded together. The sudan effective 
ly controls the weeds which may prove 
troublesome in the bean fields of in- 
experienced growers. However, the 
mixture has not given as high yields as 
sudan seeded alone in Iowa station 
tests. Furthermore, the mixture yields 
only about one-third soybeans and the 
cost of seeding is much more than 
when sudan is seeded alone. When 
the two are grown together the usual 
rate of seeding the beans with about 
five pounds of sudan seed is suggested. 

Bulletins giving information concern- 
ing growing sudan grass and soybeans 
are sent free by the Iowa experiment 
station, at Ames, upon request. 


Alfalfa Question 


An eastern 
writes: 

“When is the best time to sow al- 
falfa? Is it all right to seed it with 
oats in the spring? Is it better to seed 
the alfalfa alone? I am planning on 
putting three tons of lime per acre. 
Do you think Grimm alfalfa is all 
tight? Does alfalfa pay as well as 
corn?” 

On land which is rieh in lime or 
which has grown alfalfa successfully 
before, it is oftentimes possible to get 
a satisfactory stand of alfalfa by seed- 
ing with oats im the spring On the 
majority of the land in the eastern 
half of the corn belt, however, it seems 
to be best to seed alfalfa by itself in 
early August. It is very rarely wise to 
seed alfalfa by itself in the spring. In 
fact, if alfalfa is to be seeded in the 
spring, it seems to be better to seed it 
with oats than by itself. 

Wherever there is any danger of al- 
falfa winter killing, the Grimm seems 
to be decidedly worth while. The 
Grimm seed costs twice as much per 
pound as the ordinary seed, but it is 
our observation here in central lowa 
that the extra expense of Grimm is 
money well invested. 

It is easy to demonstrate that on the 
average an acre of alfalfa will bring 
in more money than an acre of corn. 
Most farmers do not grow any large 
acreage of alfalfa, however, because it 
interferes to such an extent with the 
regular business of corn growing 





‘Iowa correspondent 


Planting Corn With a Furrow— 
Opener 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last year we have a chance to com- 
bare furrow opening with listing on the 
Same kind of ground. The listed corn 
Yielded nearly twice as much as the 
‘orn planted with a furrow opener. It 
seems like the corn planted with the 
furrow opener could not stand the 
hot dry weather. 

S. W. IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 
Remarks: Corn planted with a 
lister usually grows about a foot short- 
than checked corn. It has consider- 
ably less leaf area thru which to evap- 
‘rate moisture. In hot dry seasons 
listed corn nearly always has an ad- 


_ Yantage.—Editor. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, April 2, 1926 
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ONLY CHRYSLER‘58” COMBINES 
THESE RESULTS THAT SET THE STANDARD 
For CARS IN THE *1OOO Price CLASS 


58 Miles an Hour— 
5 to 25 Miles in 8 Seconds— 
25 Miles to the Gallon— 


—and Now °845 





CHRYSLER “58"'—TouringCar, 
$845 ; Roadster Special, $890; Club 
Coupe, $895 ; Coach, $935; Sedan, 
$995. Disc wheels optional. Hy- 
draulic four-wheel brakes at slight 
extra cost. 


CHRYSLER ‘*70''—Phaeton, 
$1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, 
$1625 ; Sedan, $1695 ; Royal Coupe, 
$1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal 
Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, 
$2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80” 
—Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire 
wheels standard equipment; wood 
wheels optional), $2885; Coupe, 
four-passenger, $3195 ; Sedan, five- 
passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven- 
passenger, $3595; Sedan - limou- 
sine, $3695. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to cure 
rent Federal excise tax. 
All model. equipped with full balloon tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior 
Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers 
a@re in position to extend the convenience 


of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler's 
attractive plan. 

All Chrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco patented car 
numbering system, exclusive with Chry- 
sler, which cannot be counterfeited and 
cannot be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLE 
“58” 


Enthusiastic owners — 
increasing at the rate of 
more than ten thousand 
a month—assert that 
Chrysler “58” delivers 
more of power, sustained 
speed, pliability, fuel 
mileage and charm of 
appearance than any 
other car even remotely 
approaching its electri- 
fying new low price. 


Its speed of 58 miles an 
hour is given with the 
smoothness and comfort 
of 20, and it holds its own 
on any road with cars 
that cost vastly more. 


Like a flash it whisks 
you away in traffic, doing 


its 5.to 25 miles in 8 
seconds with delightful 
swiftness and handling 
so easily that you can 
drive it all day long with 


comfort. 


And with this super-per- 
formance, Chrysler “58” 
is capable of an econ- 
omy of 25 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. 


Your nearest Chrysler 
dealer is eager to show 
you why only Chrysler 
can produce such un- 
paralleled: performance 
and quality at the price 
which makes Chrysler 
“58” the supreme motor 


car value of today. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for March, 1926, averaged about 
$9.90 a hundred, or about the same as 
during January and February, but de- 


cidedly lower than during October, 
November and December. 

The 1,300-pound fat steers marketed 
in March of 1926 were fattened on 
corn which cost 81.3 cents a bushel on 
a Chicago No. 2 weighted basis. As 
an average of ten years it has required 
the equivalent of 71.4 bushels of such 
corn to convert @ feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds the preceding September 
into a 1,300-pound fat steer for the 
March market. Last September a 
1,000-pound feeder cost $66 and the 
total cost of a 1,300-pound fat steer 
finished in March was around $124.05. 
The selling price was $9.90 a hundred, 





or $128.70 a head, which would indi- 
cate a profit of $4.65 a head. 

Fat cattle prices during the past 
month or so have been much weaker 
than expected, altho they are still 
high enough so that the average feeder 
has been able to get a slightly better 
price for his corn by feeding it to 
steers rather than by putting it on the 
market as corn. While it is possible 
that the weakness characterizing the 
March markef may continue during 
April, it is probable that there will 
soon be a slight advance in the fat cat- 
tle market. We do not. expect our 
chart to show much either in the way 
of a gain or a loss at any time during 
the next three or four months. If the 
1926 corn crop is average or below in 
size,, it is probable that our steer 
chart will show a loss next winter. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 


Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in March of 1926 aver- 
aged about $12 a hundred or slightly 
lower than in February. This is rather 
unusual, because as a rule hogs in 
March average nearly half a dollar 
higher than in February. A price of 
$12 a hundred at Chicago for hogs in 
the month of March is equivalent to 
9$7-cent corn on a Chicago No. 2 basis, 
or about 75 cents a bushel for corn on 
Iowa farms. Seventy-five cents a 
bushel is fully 20 cents a bushel high- 
er than the prevailing price for corn 
on lowa farms. Most farmers, there- 
fore, have felt that hogs were a de- 
cidedly profitable market for corn. 

Our chart, which is presented here- 
with, is based on the average weighted 
cost of corn during the entire past 





year. This weighted price of No. 2 
Chicago corn was 86 cents a bushel. 
As a ten-year average, hogs have sold 
in the month of March for a price 
equivalent to 12.4 bushels of such 
corn. The value of 12.4 bushels of 
86-cent corn gives $10.66 a hundred as 
the corn price of hogs for the month 
of March, 1926. The actual price was 
$12 a hundred, or there was a profit 
of $1.84 a hundred. In spite of the 
weak undertone of the hog prices dur- 
ing the month of March, it seems al- 
most certain that hogs will be selling 
high enough during the rest of 1926 so 
that our chart will continue to show a 
good profit. The spring pigs that are 
being farrowed now will probably fur- 
nish a fairly good market for corn. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., 


if the average farmer 


feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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period on each $100.00 spent. 


payment. 


association so endorsed. 


DIREC 


Aurelia, President. 
R. T. Packer, 

Will Anderson, Clarinda. 

G. H. Mehrens, Walcott. 

F. K. Hawley, Laurens. 

Otto Walther, Waverly. 


W. P. Dawson, 


That the “Square Deal’ Mutual, owned, managed and directed entirely by 
“dirt” farmers, paid $9.34 more loss on each $100.00 spent, than its near- 
est competitor, and paid $6.80 more for loss, each year over a five-year 


There’s a real difference between “full market value” and percentage 
settlement and you want that difference in your loss check. 
Deal” Mutual adjusts and pays all losses at “full market value.” 
“Square Deal” is founded on rigid reliability. 


It is the only Hail Insurance Association in Iowa which provides that at 
least three-fourths of the limited assessments must be reserved for loss 


‘Qae~ We caution our friends not to sign an application for a policy until 
they read the policy provisions stating what part of the assessment shall 
be used to pay losses and what part for operating expenses. 

Because of its reliability, its efficient, bona-fide farmer management, and 
the fact that it has always paid a higher loss per thousand of insurance 
than any other hail insurance association in lowa, it will pay you to see a 
“Square Deal” policy before you buy anywhere. 


Endorsed by the leading farm organizations and the only hail insurance 


“Square Deal” Mutual Hail Insurance Assn. 
Office, 402 Capital City Bank Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


‘TED BY 


Adelphi, Secretary. 
BE. F. Morris, 
A. M. Avery, 
Ais ae 
Cc. BE. 
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Iowa Farmers 
Score Again! 


Official Figures Just Released 
by State Insurance Depart- 


ment for Year 1925 
PROVE 


“Square 


J. &. Craven, Kellogg, Vice-President. 


New Providence. 
Mason City. 
Shinn, Woodbine. 
Hoyman, Stanwood, 




















However, the business outlook is not 
nearly as strong now as it has been 
and there is a possibility that labor 
will not be so fully employed at high 
wages this next winter as it has been 
this past winter. If the 1926 corn 
crop is at all short it is probable that 
our chart will show a loss period on 
hogs about the middle of 1927. 





Cost of Seeding and Harvesting 
Oats 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How much does it cost per acre to 
put in oats and how much does it cost 
to harvest and put them in the shock?” 

Most oats in the corn belt seem to 
be put in with an epd gate seeder on 
land which has been double disked. 
After the oats are broadcasted, there 
is usually another disking and some- 
times a harrowing. It takes on the av- 
erage about one-half hour of man la- 
bor and two hours of horse labor to 
disk an acre. We would roughly esti- 
mate, therefore, that it takes from 
two and a half to three hours of man 
labor and about seven hours of horse 
labor to put in oats. With man labor 
at 30 cents an hour and horse labor 
at 12 cents an hour, the cost of putting 
in the oats, exclusive of seed, would 
be ‘about $1.70. With seed the cost 
would be about $2.70. 

At harvesting time, binding takes 
about three-fourths an hour of man 
labor and three hours of horse labor. 
Shocking takes about one and a half 
hours of man labor. The threshing 
expense is decidedly variable, but 
probably there is an outlay of at least 
four hours of man labor and two hours 
of horse labor in addition to a ma- 
chine charge of perhaps 4 cents a 
bushel. With man labor at 30 cents 
an hour and horse labor at 12 cents 
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an eee, this would make the binding, 


shocking and threshing expense total 


to a little over $4 an acre. 


Fertilizer for Corn 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What kind of fertilizer should I use 
with my fertilizer attachment on 4 
corn planter? How much should I use 
per acre? About what will it cost? 
This is a good black soil but it has 
been cropped heavily for a number of 
years.” 

Ordinarily the biggest return per 
dollar invested is obtained by applying 
about 100 pounds per acre of acid, 
phosphate. The cost of the fertilizer 
need not be over $1.50 per acre. Our 
correspondent might also experiment 
on one or two acres with 100 pounds 
per acre of what is known as the 2-8-2 
fertilizer. This costs more, howevel, 
and on most soils does not give quite 
as good results as the acid phosphate. 

While the easiest way to apply fer 
tilizer to corn is by mean of a fertik 
izer attachment to the corn planter, 4 
better way is to spread it evenly over 
the land after it is plowed, using a loW 
down fertilizer spreader. 
tage,of this is that the clover and oats 
get more benefit the year following 
In this case it is customary to use 150_ 


or even 200 pounds of acid phosphate 


per acre. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sab 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight Bo Brrnen sms A geen 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson mui - 
_ by any other paper unti! special written , ermissfon has been obtained. cates: 

















The Creation 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for April 11, 1926. Genesis, 1:1- 
9:25. Printed, 1:1-3, 26-31.) 


“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. (2) And the 
earth was waste and void; and dark- 
ness Was upon the face of the deep: 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters. (3) And God said, 
let there be light: and there was 
light. 


“(26) And God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness: 
and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the birds of 
the heavens, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. (27) And God created man in 
bis own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female cre- 
ated he them. (28) And God blessed 
them: and God said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it; and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the birds of the heavens, and 
over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth. (29) And God said, 
Behold, I have given you every herb 
yielding seed, which is upon the face 
of the earth, and every tree, in which 
js the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to 
you it shall be for food: (30) and to 
every beast of the earth, and to every 
bird of the heavens, and to everything 
creeping upon the earth, wherein there 
is life, I have given every green herb 
for food: and it was so. (31) And 
God saw everything that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good. And 
there was evening and there was 
morning, the sixth day.” 





In our Bible studies we go back once 
more to the beginnings of Divine rev- 
elation, and it is to be hoped that be- 
fore we are through with the course 
each reader will have such a working 
knowledge of the will of his Creator 
and Redeemer as will enable him, with 
Divine aid, to shape his life in har- 
mony therewith. 

This lesson deals with the first and 
second chapters of Genesis, but only a 
small portion of the .first chapter is 
Printed. This book is well named 
“Genesis,” or the book of origins or 
beginnings; for it tells us of the begin- 
ning or creation of matter, and by 
whom created; the beginning of: the 
life on the planet as it was being 
sralually prepared for the home of 
Man; the gradual development of the 
oMers of life, both plant and animal, 
it sea and on land: the beginning of 
sin and the beginning of redemption, 
® the deliverance of man from sin. 
It is well called the book of begin- 
Dings., 

The human author of this book and 
the four books that immediately follow 
Was Moses, the great Hebrew law- 
silver. The problem before him, 
learned as he was in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians—then the most highly 
Civilized people on the face of the 
‘arth—was to so state the primal facts 
With reference to the origin of things 
that the simple minded and but par- 
ally educated people could under- 

them so far as they were capa- 

ble of Leing understood at that time, 
id yet. state them in such a way that 
re generations, with wider knowl- 

: and imbued with the scientific 
birit, would find in these statements 
0 contradictions to the established 
(8 of science; or, in other words, 


' blotted out, as 








would find true and ever evolving 
meanings in the simple story of the 
creation. Altho master of the knowl- 
edge of the world of his day, Moses 
spoke as we must of necessity speak 
to our children; for he was not writing 
a book on science, whether of geology 
or astrology or evolution or metaphys- 
ics, but stating in words easily com- 
prehended by the common mind the 
primal facts as to the origin of the 
world and of its relation to its Creator, 
and its preparation for the home of 
man. : 

The first sentence of the lesson is in 
many respects the most exhaustive 
and significant ever written by mortal, 
inspired or uninspired, and of which 
no man not-under the direction or in- 
spiration of a higher power could ever 
be capable. “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” 
How did this world begin is a question 
that has arisen in the minds of 
thoughtful men of all times. No ques- 
tion has been more widely discussed 
by the sages of all ages and countries, 
and especially of the most advanced 
and enlightened countries of antiquity, ° 
the Chinese and the Egyptians. 


There were two distinct views. All 
agreed that there must be a Supreme 
Intelligence, which they and we call 
God. One view was that God and mat- 
ter were two perennial, co-existent 
principles. Some of them associated 
sin or evil with matter; or, in other 
words, believed that sin or evil was in- 
herent in the flesh, and from which 
there could be no deliverance to man 
while in the flesh. The other view 
was that matter was an emanation 
from the Divine, or that God created 
matter out of Himself; that matter 
and God are alike part of the “Ali,” 
and hence there could be no such 
thing as sin, but simply imperfection; 
and if no sin, then no atonement for 
sin. The anti-Christian philosophy of 
modern times, taking the name of 
Christian Science, is largely a rehash 
ot this ancient heathen philosophy. 

The first sentence of this oldest 
written record draws a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between God and matter. “In 
the beginning’”—without stating when 
that beginning was, whether three 
thousand or three million years before 
Moses—‘“God created’’—made not out 
of Himself, but out of nothing-—not 
heaven and earth, but “the heavens 
and the earth”—all things; for “to cre- 
ate out of nothing,” not “to form from 
pre-existing matter,” is the meaning of 
the Hebrew word here translated cre- 
ated. “Created” and “made” were two 
distinct things, “created” being made 
out of notlhing, and “made” being a 
modification of existing matter. Mat- 
ter was not until God created it. Paul 
thus states it: “By faith we under- 
stand that the worlds have been 
framed by the word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out 
of things which appear.” (Hebrews, 
11:3.) There is no attempt to prove 
the existence of God. It is simply 
stated as a fact, and its universal ac- 
ceptance as a fact by the unsophisti- 
cated mind is itself an evidence that 
man is akin to God. It follows that if 
God created matter, He maintains it; 
and when the purpose of our world as 
the home of man is fulfilled it can be 
it will be one day, 
without disturbing other worlds and 
systems of worlds. 

The next point brought out in the 
lesson is that the preparation of the 
world for the home of man was grad- 
ual and progressive, a succession of 
periods each having a beginning and 
an end; and between the periods there 
was probably a world cataclysm, of 
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Kellogg’s marvelous flavor 


wins every taste 


CRUNCHY-CRISP Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! 
Serve with milk or cream. What a feast 
of flavor! 

Sold by all grocers in the famous red 
and green cartons. Be sure you get 
Kellogg’s. Imitations cannot bring such 
flavor and crispness. 

Send for Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears. 
Children love these 
beautiful cloth dolls. 
12” to 15” high—in six 
colors. 10c and the top 
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CORN FLAKES 


of a Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes package brings 
your choice. Four tops 
and 30c for four dolls. 
Fill out form below. 
Surprise the kiddies. 
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Imitations can- 
not bring you 
such wonder- 
flavor — such 
crisp, crunchy 
flakes. The gen- 
uine bear the 
signature of the 
originator on 
every package. 
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Put this big-value 


You can put this big-value Fair- 
banks Wagon and Stock Scale on 
your farm at a very moderate cost, 
which large production of this scale 
makes possible. You can have this 
scale installed where it will be most 
convenient—give you the most serv- 
ice—right on your own farm. 

You can use it for all your wagon 
and stock weighing and you can be 
sure of the correct weights by read- 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Weighing for Profit.’’ 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CQ., 
- i 


900 S. Wabash Avenue * 
Branches in 40 principal cities of the United States 


profits in every buying 
transaction. 
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| ‘wagon scale on your farm 


ing them on your own wagon scale. \ 
This scale will save you time— 

make unnecessary the tedious trips 

to public scales. It will protect your 


Your dealer will be glad to show 
you the Fairbanks Scale, and ex- 
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Appetizing Dishes for This 
Season 


PRIL gives us Easter this year to 

inspire our cookery. Also _ be- 
cause it’s spring we think of a number 
of things that our appetites crave. 
The first stalks of rhubarb are just 
poking thru the ground and will be 
ready for cutting before so very long. 
There’s real tonic in a dish of rhubarb 
and it’s an appetizer to any meal. We 
can almost taste the spring vegetables 
tho the seed is just planted. Greens 
are in order and even if the planted 
ones aren’t up we can make use of 
the first tender shoots of dandelion. 
There are winter onions, also, and still 
some parsnips to be dug up. These, 
together with meat from winter butch- 
ering and eggs make a pretty good 
menu, we all agree. 

Now as to a few recipes. All of us 
like to know new ways for fixing up 
old dishes and here are some suggest- 
ed by the things which we have on 
hand or quite easily available now: 

Baked Eggs—Lay strips of bacon in 
a dripping pan and place on top of a 
hot stove to try out some of the fat 
and brown the bacon slightly. Re- 
move and break in as many eggs as 
are wanted. There should be enough 
to cover the bacon. Place in the oven 
and allow to set until fairly firm. The 
eggs can then be separated with a 
knife, cutting thru the strips of bacon 
also. 

Another variation of this is to fry 
out the bacon slightly and place it 
around the outside of muffin pans. 
Break the eggs in and bake. Slices of 
ham may be used in place of the bacon 
in either case. 

An Omelot (that will not fall) —This 
is made with white sauce added to the 
beaten eggs instead of either milk or 
water. Separate the yolks and white 
of six eggs and beat the yolks till 
thick ‘and light colored. Then add a 
scant cup of medium thick white sauce 
made with milk and butter and flour 
cooked together until thickened. Add 
seasoning and fold in _ the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs. Have a hot 
skillet, with melted fat ready and turn 
the omelot into it. This is cooked 
partly on top of the stove and then fin- 
ished up in the oven. It is cooked on 
top of the stove until the bottom is 
just nicely browned. This point is as- 
certained by the omelots shrinking 
away from the sides of the pan. The 
stove should not be too hot or the om- 
elot will burn on the bottom. It is 
now put into the oven with a lid and 
allowed about ten minutes’ slow bak- 
ing until the top is thoroly firmed. The 
oven cooking is best done on the shelf. 


This omelot is very good served with’ 


creamed peas. 

Eggs with Warmed-Over Mashed Po- 
tatoes—Place in a baking dish the left- 
over mashed potato which has been 
moistened with a little cream. With a 
spoon make little holes in the mashed 
potatos and into each hole break an 
egg. Season with salt and pepper and 
pour over a little more cream and 
bake covered in the oven until the 
eges are firm. Green peppers cut up 
and added to the potato gives pleasant 
variety to the dish. 

Chicken a la King—Boil a hen and 
allow the meat to stand in the broth 
until cold enough to handle. Then re- 
move the meat from the bones and cut 
it into fairly small pieces. To the 
chicken broth add one cup of thin 
cream mixed with four tablespoons of 
flour, seasoning and the beaten yolks 
of two eggs. Stir to thicken and then 
add the chicken meat and two canned 
pimentos cut into small pieces. Serve 
with hot buttered toast. It is prefera- 
ble, I think, to serve the chicken in a 
deep dish and a plate of toast on the 
side, rather than pouring the chicken 
a la King over the toast. 


Skillet Cake—The ingredients for 
this are four eggs, one cup sugar, three 
tablespoons hot water, one cup flour, 
one teaspoon baking powder, flavor- 
ing. Beat the egg yolks and add the 
sugar, creaming all together. Then 
add the hot water and flour sifted 
with baking powder. Add the flavor- 
ing and lastly fold in the egg whites 
beaten stiffly. 

Into a skillet put three tablespoons 
of butter and one cup of brown sugar. 
Stir over the fire until it is syrupy, 
then add the cubed and drained con- 
tents of one can of sliced pineapple. 
Pour the batter over this mixture and 
bake one-half hour in a moderate oven. 
When done, turn the cake out upside 
down. The pineapple, sugar and but- 
ter have formed a rich caramel icing. 
Any other fruit may be used instead 
of pineapple. Apricots, apples, peaches, 
prunes or whatever you wish. 

Dandelion Greens—Cook dandelion 
greens until tender. Have ready in a 
hot pan, a little bacon fat and butter 
mixed with salt and pepper and vine- 
gar. Simmer together until thoroly 
heated and pour over the greens in a 
deep dish. Serve with hard boiled 
eggs, peeled and cut in half, and 


placed in a ring about the dish of 
greens. 

Tasty Sponge Cake—Beat the yolks 
of three eggs until thickened slightly 
and then add one cup of sugar and 
cream all together. Then add four ta- 
blespoons of cold water and one cup 
of flour sifted first then measured and 
sifted with one teaspoon of baking 
powder. Lastly fold in the whites and 
bake in a moderate oven. Do not al- 
low this cake to stand arotind before 
getting into the oven. Therein lies 
many a failure in sponge cake making. 
A sponge cake should be stirred up 
and put into the oven right away, oth- 
erwise the valuable aerating qualities 
of the air incorporated in the eggs is 
lost to some extent. Most people pre- 
fer lemon flavoring for sponge cake. 

Dried Peach or Apricot Pie-—Wash 
and soak the dried fruit over night in 
just barely enough water to moisten. 
To enough of the soaked dried fruit to 
make a pie, add two-thirds of a cup 
of sugar and simmer till thoroly 
plumped and until most of the moist- 
ure is cooked out. When cold turn 
into a baked pie crust, cover with me- 
ringue and bake in a very slow oven 
until the meringue is set. 


What Is the Color of Your Life 
—Rose or Gray? 


N A BEAUTIFUL garden walked a 
little baroness. She walked in the 
garden only when the day was fair and 
she always carried a little pink para- 
sol. With the little baroness walked a 
young lieutenant, and sweet were the 
softly uttered words that fell between 
them. But the lieutenant was poor 
and the little baroness had not the 
courage to follow him. 


He was famous and she was forty 
and fat with the rearing of many chil- 
dren, when again they walked in the 
garden among other guests. The words 
that fell between them were lifeless 
and few. She expressed a desire for her 
parasol, and the general bowed low as 
he left to get it. “Is it still rose col- 
cred?” he asked. 

She looked at him and the shadow 


of the many weary hours she had lived 
were in her eyes. ‘‘No,” she said heav- 
ily; “it is gray.” 

“Well, well,” mused the general on 
his way; “that is the hue life takes on, 
to most of us, as the days pass.” 


I have always felt sorry for that lit- 
tle baroness with her little pink para- 
sol that turned to gray. And yet she 
has no more claim to my sympathy 
than most of the men and women I 
meet every day. How few of us have 
been able to retain, figuratively speak- 
ing, our little pink parasols—the joy- 
ousness, the gladness, the hopefulness 
of youth—that buoyancy of spirit that 
colored our days with the lovely tints 
of rose! 

In the stress of living—in the pur- 
suit of ambition, of wealth—we neglect 





Club. 


I am particularly 


delphiniums; roses; 
Anes columbine; ..........pansies;: 
sorts interested in) 


I am particularly interested 


flowers 


thru the paper. 





GARDEN CLUB APPLICATION 


Yes, please enroll me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Garden 


interested in 
dahlias; 
eee DeONIES; 


[ am particularly interested in climbing plants and vtnes (name the 


in perennial flowers............ ; in 


Last year we started a Garden Clulb for Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
It was the inspiration of Mrs. H. C. Wallace, who introduced the idea 


During the spring and summer many women became 
acquainted thru the Garden Club, and thru the exchanges listed from time 
to time a number received new flowers for their home gardens. 
ing of the Garden Club was held at the lowa State Fair last fall. 
experiences were related cn flower growing in various parts of the state. 
Now we are ready to renew club activities. 
from you on the application blank given above. 
address to the Garden Club Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


the growing of gladiolus; 
hardy lilies; .......... iris; 


phlox. 


annual 


A meet- 
There 


Are you? Let us hear 
Fill out at once and 
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the niceties of life and allow our days 
to grow gray and dull. 

“Life itself does that to us,” you say; 
“its sorrows, its disappointments——» 

But in looking back, is it the really 
big sorrow we have had, the big disap. 
pointments of life, that have disgeg}. 
ored our days? Is it not more often 
just the petty annoyances and the stjjj 
pettier jealousies of every-day life that 
have caused the change? 

A tactless word uttered by a thought. 
less friend rankles for hours, even for 
days. Forgotten are the many favors 
that friend has showered upon yoy, | 
A relative of mine who had for years 
been kind to me, one day told me that 
my baby’s nose was flat and that he 
abhorred pug-nosed girls. It is weeks 
since the unfortunate remark wag 
made, but I have “cherished it in my 
heart” and it is as fresh in my mind 
as the day it was uttered, while count 
less kind and beautiful words that haye 
been said to me about my little one 
have been forgotten. 

I received a letter one day not long 
ago, a letter that spoke of the constant 
struggle of the human heart in its ef. 
forts to weed out the effects of sin and 
avarice; a letter that breathed of the 
longing of a tired heart to make Love 
the one and only aim of his transmi 
grating soul, but I remembered that the 
writer had recently made unkind re 
marks about one near and dear to me, 
and the letter, which would otherwise 
have stimulated me to renewed efforts 
at right thinking and right living, left 
me bitterly conscious of the author's 
inability to live up to his determina 
tions. Day by day in a hundred ways 
we drink to the dregs the bitterness of 
life and leave untasted the sweetness 
of the cup that should be ours could we 
but learn to grasp and hold fast the 
beautiful things that have come, often 
so undeservedly, to us in life. 

Rushing onward in our frantic pur 
suit of happiness, we neglect to make 
the most of our glad moments. It is 
an art to know how to grasp the oppor 
tunities which life affords for festivi- 
ties. To the few who master this art, 
life never becomes drab and tasteless, 
A quiet hour spent with a sincere 
friend (a friend, mind you, not an ae 
quaintance—the word friend is used 
much too lightly), a flower received 
from kindly hands, a good book, 4 
beautiful day, even so small a thing a8 
a smile encountered on one’s way, be 
come matters for rejoicing and thanks 
giving. 

It is our own attitude toward life 
which colors our days and which et 
ables us to carry joyfully our little 
pink parasols of youth right up into 
old age. To live life fully we must 
live it joyously and to live it joyously 
—-be the day one of sorrow or be it one 
of gladpess—we must count o’er, and 
o’er the blessings that have been be 
stowed upon us. 

Nothing is quite so sad as to 10s 
one’s fresfness of spirit and the ability 
of joyous anticipation. To allow one’s 
eyes to become so blinded that prairie 
roses and goldenrods pass in festive 
array unnoticed; to so close one’s ears 
that the lilting song of the lark does 
not even reach our leaden hearts; t 
lose the power to dream—to refresh 
one’s soul with visions, surely this is 
the sadness of life. Yet this is the fate 
of most men and women, rich and poor 
alike, by the time they have reached 
middle-age. 

Their little pink parasols have turned 
to gray! 

Yet the birds still sing and the flow 
ers still bloom and visions still come 
to those who have learned the art of 
cherishing in their hearts the 5¥ 
and beautiful things in life—the glad 
moments made the most of—the 
ousness of anticipation never dimmed. 
—Alma Madsen Holst. é 
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“TT was depressing just to look at that old 

shabby bedroom. Old fashioned starched 

lace curtains, yellow pine woodwork, faded 

wallpaper, and the matting gone to seed! It 

was discouraging to try to clean it. In such 

surroundings, mother’s dear old walnut 
pieces looked so unhappy! 

“Now it’s really the prettiest room in the 
house, and I did it all at surprisingly little 
cost. I selected pale yellow for the walls and 
did the woodwork over in ivory white—I 
did the painting myself. Cretonne curtains 
with a dark blue figure seemed to give just 
the touch of color needed for the walls. 

“Then the floor—this lovely smooth-sur- 
face rug, Pattern No. 887, came to me as a 
happy inspiration. It’s an Armstrong Rug of 


... now it’s the prettiest room in the house! 


real linoleum. And it’s so easy to clean! I 
just run over it with a damp cloth or mop, 
and it’s clean! Inexpensive, too. I saved 
almost enough to pay for all the other im- 
provements in the room.” 

Perhaps you, too, have a room—bedroom, 
living-room, dining-room, or kitchen—that 
can be made attractive and livable by the 
addition of one of these inexpensive rugs. 

Be sure you get an Armstrong Rug of 
genuine cork linoleum, a naturally superior 
material. Softer, more flexible and springy, 
it will outlast any other smooth-surface rug. 
If it hasn’t a burlap back, it isn’t linoleum. 

Armstrong’s genuine cork linoleum rugs 
are made in the larger room sizes, 12 ft.x 
12 ft., and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as the usual 
smaller room sizes. 


“RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY” —This attractive booklet will help you 
select a rug to harmonize with your furnishings. A score of beautiful 
patterns, all illustrated in full color. Send for it today. It is free. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 1004 Jackson Street, 


Lancaster, Pa, 


Above: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, No. 951 


Below: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, No. 816 
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merica’s most famous dessert 


ACK in those days when flourished the red plush 

furniture, the marble top tables, antimacassars 

and bric-a-brac of Mid-victorian times, preparing a 
gelatin dessert required much skill and thought. Fruit 
flavoring, sugar and other ingredients, in proper 
quantity, had to be added, and then the resulting 
dessert often was disappointing. 
But in these days of modern efficiency making a 
Jell-O dessert is a pleasure. Jell-O is so easy to pre- 
pare, that by following the simple directions on each 
package it is possible to make a variety of desserts 
and salads. Our recipe book contains many econom- 
ical recipes. Write us for it. 


moe JELL~O COMPANY Inc. LE ROY, NEW YORK 


© 1920 BY THE JELLO COMPANY, Inc 





“T just smiled my prettiest smile... 
and let him rave. I could have said 
‘Of course I have beautiful teeth... 
I’ve used Colgate’s all my life’. But 
I didn’t want Jack to think I was a 
living advertisement for Colgate’s 
tooth paste.” 
* oe * * * 


Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. 
They compel the admiration of all 
who see them. And there is health 
as well as beauty in gleaming teeth, 
for when they are scrupulously kept 
clean, germs and poisons of decay 
can’t lurk and breed around them. 


Remove Those Causes of Decay 


Save yourself the embarrassment so 
often caused by poor teeth. Fight 
the germs of tooth decay. 


“,..and Jane, dear... Jack just raved 


about my teeth.” 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth scru- 
pulously clean. It reaches all the 
hard-to-get-at places between the 
teeth and around the edges of the 
gums, and so removes causes of tooth 
decay. It is the dependable tooth 
paste for you to use. 


Here are children in Passaic, N. J., using Colgate’s to 
fight tooth decay. Colgate co-operates with thou- 
sands of school officials and health authorities in 
teaching dental hygiene. 






























The principal ingredients of 
Colgate’s are mild soap and fine 
chalk, the two things that dental 
authorities say a safe dental cream 
should contain: The combined 
action of these ingredients washes, 
polishes and protects the delicate 
enamel of your teeth. 


Use Colgate’s Regularly 


Just remember that beautiful, 
healthy teeth are more a matter of 
good care than of good luck. Use 
Colgate’s after meals and at bed- 
time. It will keep your teeth clean 
and gloriously attractive. 


And you'll like its taste... even 
children love to use it regularly. 


Priced right too! Large tube 25c. 


























“Handy Grip” Shaving 


Charmis 
Stick—35c Cold Cream—50c 
So many nice things are made by 


16); 








Cashmere Bouquet 
Toilet Water—$1.00 





COLGATE & CU. Dept. 712 


Rapid-Shave 
Cream—35¢ 





G 581 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
7’ 3 J le send me samples of the following articles. len 


close amount in stamps shown for each one 





JASKEL , CRibbon Dental Cream—2e () Cashmere Boug 
\ | O Rapid-Shave Cream—ie 


4c 
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” VY hib 


“couldn’t smoke Wi | : 


a pipe ’ the | 


is Now do, : 


. in cl 

P. A ! wt 

a : an } 4 not v 
e e ad . hy custe 


How come this conversation Yes, indeed! Prince Albert - 
about you “never could smoke a_ smokes so cool and sweet and 
pipe,” how come? Must have fragrant, you'll feel like the fel- 
run across some tobacco that’ low who has suddenly come into 
didn’t set well with your smoke- money. Sitting pretty and no Lo 
appetite. Anyway, it wasn’t good mistake. Joy by the bowlful. on 
old P. A. And get this: P. A. can’t nip pA ld eto ty oe 


Just forget any notion you your tongue or parch your dors,and pound cryta-glass humidor | seed 


with sponge-moistener top. eine 
always with every bit of bite and parch yined 


ever had about you “can’t smoke throat. The Prince Albert proc- removed by the Prince Albert proces ok 
a pipe.” Write it on the ice! ess fixes that for all time! | ng to 
Because—you can if it’s packed So... get yourself a jimmy- =e 
with Prince Albert. And how! pipe and a tidy red tin of Prince proc 
You'll go to it from early morn- Albert today. Connect up with 

ing till you crawl between the a match. Lean back and watch 


sheets at night. the clouds roll by. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


days a 
—no other tobacco is like it! 
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Service Bureau 








The Service Bureau is ducted for the hold f 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
ewal—for three years or more, All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
iificate number. 


————— 
—_—_— 


Missouri Protective Association 
Covers Big Field 


Knox county, Missouri, has a pro- 
tective association that protects. With 














upwards of five hundred farmers in 


the membership, the association has a 
fund of $2,000 available to pay in re- 
wards for arrest and conviction of 
criminals. Whether it is horse steal- 
fng, chicken stealing, violation of pro- 
hibition laws or any burglary, the offi- 
cer or person who captures the of- 
fender is rewarded with a hundred dol- 
Jar check. 

The association was founded early 
jn 1925 when the county was over-run 
with criminals. Local officers were 
inable to cope with the crime wave 
and so the farmers decided to protect 
themselves. So under the leadership 
of John F. Triplett, Knox City, Mo., 
who is the present president of the as- 
sociation, a meeting was held and it 
was decided to solicit all citizens of 
the county for membership. Over four 
hundred signed up at once and paid a 
membership fee of $5 each. This 
money is used to pay the rewards. 

B. L. Botts, Hurdland, Mo., a mem- 
ber, in commenting on the effect of the 
organization, states that almost as 
goon as the announcement of the as- 
sociation’s organization was made 
there was an immediate dropping off 
in crime. 

The Knox county association does 
not use notes for the reward, as is the 
custom in several Iowa associations, 
put collects the money and has it on 
deposit in the bank. If a criminal is 
arrested and convicted the by-laws 
state the reward will be paid in fifteen 
days. 

Any one interested in their method 
of organization can secure a copy of 
the by-laws either by writing us or P. 
K. Gibbons, secretary, at Edina, Mo. 

We will be glad to hear from any 
other successful protective associa- 
tions and their method of handling the 
case, 


Look Out for “Herbae Prati” 


Service Bureau members are warned 
against the Zenith 
Company, a firm with numerous mail 
addresses, engaged in selling a grass 
seed mixture for lawns under the 
coined name of “Herbae Prati.” The 





Lawn 


Accessory | 


Post Office Department has denied the | 


company the use of the mails. Accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, grossly erroneous state- 
Ments as to its suitability for lawns 
have been made. Its qualities have been 
proclaimed in such phrases as “the 
boss of all grasses.” “the world’s most 
beautiful blue grass,” “a lawn in thirty 
days anywhere,” “it will grow where 
other grasses have failed, in any soil or 
climate,” “heat, cold or shade will not 
affect it.” 

An analysis of the mixture made by 
the department seed testing laboratory 
showed it to be composed mainly of 
Meadow fescue and Italian rye grass, 
The victims have paid as high as $1.50 
@ pound for the mixture, whereas, ac- 
‘ording to the department, the constit- 
ents of “Herbae Prati” mixture could 
have been purchased from’ reputable 
seed firms for not more than 18 to 20 
fents a pound. 

The postal fraud order has put a 
stop to the use of the mails by the firm, 
but traveling agents are still active 
thruout the country, especially in the 
*outhern states at present, selling 
Herbae Prati” by house-to-house can- 
¥as8 and to local seed handlers. If they 
fall on you, call the dog. 












































Decay Stops Where Paint Begins 


Above is shown a section of side wall taken from an old house 
4 years ago, when half of it was painted with Minnesota House 
Paint and the other half left unpainted. Notice the difference 


between the painted and unpainted surfaces. 


Minnesota Paints 


-time tested 


are the most satisfactory and economical kind for you to use because they cover more 
square feet per gallon, give better protection and last longer. They’ve made good on 


that claim for 55 years, 


A Northwestern product—made with pure linseed oil pressed from Northwestern 
flax, which makes the best linseed oil. When you buy Minnesota Paints you know 
what you’re getting and you’re also helping Northwestern farmers. 


Your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer will 
Write us for valuable book on painting. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. : 


1115 South 3rd Street 





give you the most for your paint money. 


paintable surface 


















































Start Now to FEED 





Semi-Solid 


Buttermilk 


You'll never regret it—hundreds of thousands of farmers say they will 
always feed Semi-Solid. For they know it is the best and cheapest 
feed in the world for baby pigs and chicks. Keeps them healthy, grow- 
ing fast, making cheap gains, bigger profits. 

Think of it—58 factories are needed to supply the demands of Semi- 
Solid users—that’s an unbeatable testimonial to its worth. Containers 
range from one gallon cans to 500 Ib. barrels. Prompt shipment, low 
freight costs. Get a supply today from our nearest dealer. 
Also, write for 64-page book, “The Story of Semi-Solid.” 
This book will surprise you. Get your copy today. It’s free. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 308 CHICAGO, mL. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















MALLEABLE OR ROLLER CHAIN 
Runs easiest. No short turns, 
Built strongest. Lasts longest, 
Greater capacity. Thousands in use, 
SET IN YOUR CRIB 
BEFORE YOU PAY 
Corn runssame direction as buck- 
eta. Elevates Ear Corn, Wheat, 
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Oa Busheis in 3 Minutes. 
Getalogand rib Plans ree. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1369 Morton, Illinois. 
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the fomens Land 
Act, which was sponsored by Justin S. Morril (at it). He was largely 


Scene in White House, 1862. Lincoln signi 





Morriil’s sagacity and vision which made p 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
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Just as Agricultural Experiment Stations 
help farmers produce better crops, so at 
Firestone factories tire improvements are 
developed by scores of engineers working 
in the extensive Firestone experimental 


i ins ors. 
laboratories. inspect 


Every step forward is founded on facts 
gathered in the most thorough testing meth- 
ods known to the tire industry. 


Throughout the year, Firestone operates 
a large fleet of test cars comprising repre- 


Y s 





¥ ~ —z— Pe, ! ! ye 
Proving by Test 
sentative types, from the largest to the 
smallest. One great fleet of 2500 taxicabs, 
Firestone equipped, totals more than a mil- 


lion tire miles per day, of severest service— 
all supervised by Firestone engineers and 












You should use only those tires which 
are being continually checked and proved 
by road test—tires whose known name and . 
high reputation are demonstrated by mil- 
lions of miles of records of superiority. See 
the nearest Firestone Dealer today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 





* AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. M6Sinwlew, 
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iF ‘nace fi 
rm buying some more of 
that new Red Strand Fence! 


Moreand more fence buyers are turn- 
ing tothisnew RED STRAND. They 
have learned that this patented Cop- 
per Bearing, “Galvannealed”’ fence 
far outlasts the ordinary kind—and 
Pe it costs much less in the long run. 
Mase of copper-bearing steel—it resists 
rust clear to the core. Then the patented 
“Galvannealed’’ process applies from 2 to 3 
times more zinc coating than the ordinary 

alvanizing method. That's why this new 

ED STRAND gives many years of extra 
service. 


Square Deal Fence 


Then there are these big features: Knot that 





When the busy haying seascn comes you 
can’t afford to take a chance on worn or 
out-of-date equipment. You can depend 
on E-B Hay Tools to put up your hay 
with the minimum of time and labor. 


Whatever you need in hay tools— 
mower, dump rake, side delivery rake 
or loader — you will find it in the E-B 
Line, and guaranteed to give you years 
of satisfactory service. 

E-B Osborne Mower —a simple inter- 
nal gear drive. One piece frame; low 
crank head reduces wear on knives and 
cutting parts; flexible cutter bar, adjust- 
able and replaceable wearing parts. 
E-B Osborne Dump Rake—all wearing 


E-B Hay Tools are Dependable 


parts are reversible and interchange- 
able thereby giving quadruple wear; 
teeth well curved, so they lift and carry 
hay instead of dragging it. 

E-B Side Delivery Rake—can be oper- 
ated as a rake or tedder, changed by 
simply shifting a lever. Does not shatter 
leaves. Ideal for clover, alfalfa, beans. 
E-B Hay Loaders—two types. The Gear- 
less or Rake bar Loader is a one-man 
machine without slats, ropes or chains. 
Long slow sweep.The Drop Deck Cylin- 
der Loader rakes clean from light or 
heavy windrows. Avery practical loader. 
Mail coupon for full information on 
why the E-B Hay Tools are better. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
FARM MACHINERY 





is guaranteed not to slip; full gauge wires; 
eit picket-like stay wires require fewer 
> well cri line wires retain their 
3 ete. Look for the Red Strand— 
then buy it, you'll never have regrets. 


FREE to Land Owners 
1) Red Strand fence catalog. (2) ‘Official 
of Tests”’—shows 





CO) Mower 





EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM, Rockford, Ill., Dept. 23 


Send free circular on E-B Hay Tools as checked. 
Go O Dump Rake OD Side Dely. Rake O Loader 











reports on fence 
tests noted authorities. (3) 
Ropp’s Calculator. All sent FREE. 











| KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
A. 3967 mndustriat st Peoria, Iitinets | 














which we have so many evidences jn 


the rocks. Each period was called 4 
“day,” a term used in the Scriptures 
and in every-day life to denote a def}. 
nite period of indefinite duration, the 
sense to be determined by the circum. 
stances. The old man speaking to his 
son says, “in my day, or, in my father’s 
day,” meaning “during my active life, 
or during my father’s lifetime.” Ang 
so we have the whole creation spokey 
of asaday: “In the day that Jehovah 
God made earth and heaven.” 

The first two periods deal with an 
earth destitute of life, and only at the 
close. of the third period do we fing 
life, a prophecy of what is to come jp 
subsequent periods. The condition of 
matter when first created is described 
as “waste and void,” without perma. 
nent, definite form, and without organ. 
ization. The latest researches jy 
astronomy prove beyond question that 
many of the stars and planets are ip 
this condition today. (There was a 
remarkable article on this subject in 
the World’s Work, for December, 
1912.) There was no life in it, the 
only life in existence being that of 
God. “The Spirit of God moved unoy 
the face of the waters.” Viewed from 
the standpoint of matter, all life, evep 
that of the microbe or germ, the low 
est form, is supernatural. The eylf 
between life and dead matter, between 
the clay with which the railroad track 
is ballasted, which has been burned to 
destroy life, and the soil of the well 


cultivated field instinct with life, is 
impassable, and is infinitely wider 
than that between the microbe and 


man, or between man and his Creator, 

During this first period there wag 
light from some source not‘ herein de 
scribed intervening with periods of 
darkness, with a beginning and an end, 
or an evening and a morning. Then 
came a period in which there was a 
gradual separation of the cloud masses 
which would have intercepted the dt-, 
rect rays of the sun, by an air space 
called the firmament. 

Then follows a third period, which, 
for aught we know may have been 
millions of years, in which a gradual 
subsiding of the waters into seas and 
oceans and rivers, brings the land into 
notice. This God calls the earth, and 
the gathering of the waters, seas. At 
the énd of this day or period vegetable 
life appears on the land. It is created 
by the fiat of God, but created capable 
of self-perpetuation, so that when once 
created these plants were capable of 
reproduction. 

Then follows a period equally indefi- 
nite as to length, when the rays of the 
sun broke thru the cloud masses, ap 
parently separated by a great air space 
called the firmament. These direct 
rays of sun and moon fit the earth 
for the great increase and development 
of life both in sea and on land during 
the next period or day. 

Then follows in the fifth period as a 
result of the direct rays of the sun this 
wonderful development of animal life, 
first in the seas and in the air: “Let 
the waters swarm with swarms of liv: 
ing creatures, and let birds fly above 
the earth in the open firmament (ex 
panse) of heaven.” Naturally the dé 
rect rays of the sun _ piercing the 
clouds, the waters and the firmament, 
would lead to an equally great it 
crease of life on the land, and to this 
period we may ascribe the vast coal 
deposits stored away as canned sul 
shine for the comfort of man, who is 
yet to appear, and also the giganti¢ 
forms of animal life which disported 
thru the jungle and forests, and whose 
fossils have been discovered in the 
rocks in the last two hundred years 

Another great cataclysm occurs at 
the close of this period of giant forms 
and abundance of life both animal and 
vegetable, and another period is ush, 
ered in, called the sixth day, a day im 


which there appeared forms of life ber” 
ter adapted to the service of mam” 
who was to appear at its close—highet _ 
forms of life than those precéding, 
dowed with powers of self-propagation 4 


of their kind. 






































Thus we have the earth prepared fof } 
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The New Morrison, when completed, 
will be the largest and tallest hotel in 
the world, containing 3,400 rooms 


When in 


Chicago 


Stop at the 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Tallest in the World 
46 Stories High 


Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and rail- 
road depots 


Rooms $2.50 up 


all outside, each with 
bath, running ice water 
and Servidor 


Garage privileges for every guest 


ORRISON HOT 


THE HOTEL OF PERFECT SEAVICE 


VAe/TERRACE GARDEN HH" 


@LARK and MADISON BSTREEVS 
@ THE HEART OF CHicAcO 














bela “Longer Life” Battery and save 50% 


Will give you More Power, Greater Pep, Longer 
life. Guaranteed. Absolutely dependable. You 
save this factory-to-user-way. Write for folder at 


once. No obiigation. 
br Longer Life Battery Co 


Des Moines, lowa. Dept. A 








THE iB (eh 4 
ei HARNESS 


“The Standard Work Harness of America 


onger Servic 
In Every Set 


STRONGER leather, better 
hardware, and more careful 
workmanship—these three 
ts of superiority have built 
r service into every set of (LAd a) 
the Boyt Harness. ” 
That's the reason whe the Boyt 
r wears on long after § p. 
ordinary harness oe bem. out-- Toate why Boyt 
Feason why, in actual coet hardware fs made 
fees. itis theleastexpensive [§ pendabie, special 
you can own. rust. ong_beouse. 
See the Boyt Harness before (ph 20?’ 00 beck 
bay. You will see the won- ~ 
value it gives you at $78 
Perset. There's a dealer near 
geen on ie name—also 
copy of the interesti: 
booklet,““Poin ters for cheCame 
me Buyer.” Write 
BOYT COMPANY 
218 Court Ave. 


our free book, ‘‘Pointers 
Harness Buyer.’> Send a copy at once, with- 
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the home of man. ‘The process has 
been a long one; how long no one can 
tell; not a process of evolution, as 
many suppose, but the preparation of a 
waste and formless mass; the prepa- 
ration of the earth for organic life; 
then a succession of plant and animal 
life adapted to the then present condi- 
tions, the types of life being modified 
or wiped out entirely on the creation 
of new conditions. 


And at the last, or apparently at the 
close of the sixth day, man appears, 
not by a process of evolution, but by 
the distinct creation of God, endowed 
with high intelligence, with free-will, 
power of choice between good and evil, 
and therefore placed under responsi- 
bility. He appears only when the 
earth, by this age-long process of de- 
velopment, has been fitted for him; 
and as a race is given the task of occu- 
pying the earth and proving his do- 
minion over it—the work of man thru- 
out all the ages. He is to subdue it; 
that is, to control and direct its forces, 
to understand its laws, and by under- 
standing the laws which control in 
material things, to control them. To 
subdue the earth is not merely to clear 
it of brush or stones, but to discover 
its hidden treasures and use its forces 
for his own comfort and development. 
To do this he requires reason, a self- 
determined will, a sense of justice, 
compassion and sympathy for his fel- 
lowmen—all reflections of Divine at- 
tributes—and the capacity for obedi- 
ence to both natural and moral law. 


While on the one hand likened to 
the Divine to such an extent that he 
was said to bear His image and like- 
ness, he has on the other hand a gar- 
ment of flesh and the capacity of res 
production. His rule over the earth is 
similar to that ofthe Divine. While 
his body is maintained, supported and 
nourished similarly to that of the 
beasts that perish, he is, on the other 
hand, linked to the Divine. 

After each day’s creation, it is said 
that the Lord looked upon His work 
and pronounced it good. But now, tak- 
ing a view of the earth in relation to 
man and man in his relation to earth, 
we read that God pronounced it all 
“very good.” This closes the sixth of 
the great periods of creation and in- 
augurates the period of rest. In doing 
so God makes provision for man’s spir- 
itual welfare. 


Looking back over it all from the 


| standpoint of modern science, we can 
| not but wonder how Moses was able to 


so describe the creation and the pro- 
cesses of development ages and ages 
long, and in such a few, well-chosen 


words reveal to the unscientific mind | 


the great essentials that matter was 
not eternal, but created by the Being 
of whose image man is a dim reflec- 
tion; and that the earth was gradually 
fitted for his dwelling place; and do it 
in such a way that the record of God 
in the rocks is in harmony with his 
record. 

Where did Moses get this knowl- 


| edge? Why does the cosmogony, or | 
| the genesis, of the earth as given by | 


Moses differ so radically from that of 


all other sages or philosophers in an- | 


cient or modern times? There can be 
but one conclusion: that he was in- 
spired of God. 





To beat or overload the patient 


horse who suffers in silence and bends 
to the will of his cruel driver, to abuse 
the loving, faithful dog who would 
gladly die to’ save his master, to neg- 
lect or maltreat the domestic animals 
that provide us with food and clothing, 
to inflict unnecessary suffering upon 
wild beasts, are wrongs that can only 
be righted by their complete aboli- 
tion.—Ex-Governor Baxter, of Maine. 





Even the actions of animals are an 
eloquent and pathetic language. Those 
that want the help of man have a 
thousand’ engaging ways which, like 
the voice of God, speaking to the 
heart, command him to preserve and 
cherish them.—John Wesley. 


home-grown beets 
will increase their 
purchasing power 
$60,000,000 annually 


and the women of 
Minnesota and Iowa 
are realizing that 


AMERICAN BEET SUGAR COMPANY 


Factories at Mason City, lowa; Chaska, Minnesota and East Grand Forka Mino™®ota 








Cents a rod fora %-in. 
Hog Fence, Freight 4 
Prepaid in Ill. and Ind. 
18c in Iowa and only slightly @ 
more in other states for freight. 
From Factory to User Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. J. 
Low prices barb wire. Catalog Free. J By 
: INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. +4 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. x 


ton, Iowa. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
of ey AA hee “Fence 
. t aw 
ates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. ° 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 296 MUNCIE, IND, 




















Guide to good things 


GRANDMOTHER could tell, by rubbing it in her hand, 
whether the goods in a suit or overcoat was all-wool. Grand- 
father could tell good leather by the feel of it. Both had ways, 
or thought they had, of knowing good silver, brass or copper. 


But you buy so many more things than our grandparents 
did, that it is almost impossible to be a judge of quelity in 
everything you buy. In this age, only a specialist could really 
know even a small part of the, many things used in your home, 
if the trade-marks and trade-names were left off them. 


Advertising has taken the place of grandfather’s and 
grandmother’s knowledge. You may be sure a thing adver- 
tised is as represented. If it is not, the person making it and 
the one selling it will quickly lose your confidence and your 
patronage. People do not dare misrepresent in their advertis- 
ing—to do so is to invite closed factories and stores. 


The advertisements are your guide to good things. What- 
ever you need, there is an advertisement in these pages that 
will take you to it—just the kind you want. 

Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it/ 
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of high quality, 


Hatchery Association 


The Iowa Accredited Hatchery stands for high 
standards in baby chicks. 
flocks have been Inspected and passed by a poultry 
specialist approved by the lowa State College, 
locks must be purebred, possess good stand- 
ard type and color, free from disqualifications, and 
show evidence of good egg production. 

Each member agrees tosupply you with chicks 
under the trade-mark of th 


Accredited Hatchery 
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Hatcheries 


Ac. 








; 8 
fation, and you may depend upon the lowa Accredited Hatcheries living up to every promise 


Assoc 
made in ) thelr advertisements. 
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dottes, 


Low Prices For 1926 


ye. 


Assorte 


chicks, brooders and poultry supplies. 
fled custemers who care for quality. Member Accredited Hatcheries. 


IOWA CHICK RATCHERY, | 


! j Rocks, 


OCKS, Beds, Leghorns, Brahmas, Wyan 
Orpingtons, Trapnested Ww 
White Leghorns from Guaranteed 200 to 280 Egg Flock. 


Splendid free catalog contains valuable inform 
ation on chick raising. Gives low prices on 


Thousands of a | 


Make more money with 
under supervision of J . 
batcherymen. Every chick from accredited 
100 per cent live 

prices as 
que ¢ chicks are tars abov 
thie ad. Reference- ‘Pulaski Nat ional Bank. 


Pre, al prices 
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’ lowa City, lowa 
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maeyer Chicks, hatched 
Ramseyer, dean of lowa 
.. Large vol: ma es 
y other good hatche 

Irder Tilrect 








50 =100 500 = 1000 
re a Legha st, 00 $12. 4 $59. 4 $115.00 
orns. 50 4.00 125.00 
Wi Rade 6:00 18:00 9.00 185. 
tp ‘Rocke 8.50 16.00 74:00 148: 
“Mivoreae B itecin 8-60 16.00 74.00 146. 
8.00 
Heavy ‘Meek Brclices 12.00 64.00 106.00 
6.50 10.00 45.00 85.00 
at Washin and Pulaski, towa J. H. Ramseyer 
RAMSEWYER HATCH KRI ES, Box 23, Pulaski, lowa 








Before You 
Buy Chicks ‘Set 


iS 


NVESTIGATE Petere-Certified Chicks. Learn 
hew these big, brighteyed, perfect tellowe 
are aent to you with a genuine guarantee to live 
covering the firet two weeks. Learn how they are 
hatched from flocks certified on health and bigh 
ege-production--flocks whose certified egg-laying 
standards are guaranteed. Send for our big, il- 
tustrated catalog and compare our Certi ed- 
ing Plocks. our unusual culling methods and our 
Certified Chicks with any others, You are the 
judae. All varieties of Leghorns, Rocks, Reda, 
Ww perfected; also 8. C. 
eiceeen. Lt. Brabmas and 8. C. Anconas, Prices 
go lew you cannot afford to buy ordinary chicks. 
Write us. The facts in our catalog will be a reve- 
lation te you. 


PETERS-CERTIFIED POULTRY BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Box 27 

Newton, lowa 































Accredited Chicks 


LOCKS and hatchery under supervision of gradu- 

ate Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen 
years experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. 
Can furnish Chicks from stock bleed tested for 
White Diarrhea.—Certified for health and egg 
production and standard qualifications. Your order 
will be filled promptly or money returned. Barred 
White Rocks, White Leghorns, Single Comb Reds, 


Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes. 


Winmore Hatehery, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 


“500,000 Super Chicks’’ 
fer 1926, from 10,000 
Accredited Breed- 

ers. Most famous 

hatchery in middle 
west for combined 
Production and ex- 
hibition qualities. 
$0 breeds. Write for 
free catalog. 

Spencer Chick 

Match 

Spencer, 





“SUPER CHICKS” 








Baby Chicks 


March, April y May delivery, 813 to 617 per 100, 
postpaid. 100% arrival guaranteed. Catalog on re- 
quest. Member lowa and International Baby Chick 
Association. Established 1912. 


O’Connell Farms & Hatchery, Lost Nation, la. 
Confidence and Friendship 


are valuable to us 


We now have orders for thousands ef ebicks, 
ninety ~ cent ef them from former customer 
friends. We ve them real value, service anda 
square dea!. @ will do the same for you with our 

Accredited Chicks. Write at once for free 
catalog and reasonabie prices. 


LaDoux’s Hatchery, Box KA, Spirit Lake, la, 


We offer Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes 
Orpingtons and White Leghorns 


Our quality chicks are from carefully selected high 
production flocks. Send for our instructve and illua- 
trated catalog. Your order will be filled promptly. 


MACY HATCHERIES 


R. E. MACY, Mgr., Goinay Center, lows 
1926 — The Ames Cataleg — 1926 


Send for tt. 
















+ Ive, grow and 
* produce. 6 breeds, 
1 grade 


IX 
of lowa. 


Ames, lowa 


R. I. Reds, Accredited 


Both combs. Bred excluatvely since 
1912 from healthy, tested stocks, 
Migh ons preduction bred in 
them. ustomers in 30 states. Pre- 
paid live delivery. Cataleg prices. free. 


RED BIRD HATCHERY 
pee Park Ave. Station Box 10, Des Moines , ‘Towa 


Do You Know About Wapsie Valley Chicks? 


If not, it will pay to write for our catalog before 
ordering chicks. Five best varieties. High-pro- 
ducing, {nepected and accredited breeding stock. 
Unasually low prices. Exceptional values. 

Wapste Vailey Hatchery, Box 15, Independence, Ia 


BERT L. FRANCE 


With limited hatchery capacitg offers high quality 
and gives each order personal attention. 

Write for catalog and Money Saving Prices. 

EMMETSBURG HATCHERY, Box D, Emmetsburg, lowa 


Li ° 
Price rea 
sonable. 
Hatchery 
located in 

e* Hea 





VRADE Manx 


AMES HATCHERY, 














ABY CHICKS THAT ARE PURE 
Bred. Get Special (Offer and Free Booklet. 
Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Iowa. 








Yet the progress that concern 
you can measure as you read. 
the best your ofn dealers carry. 
confidence—wares widely 


the advertisements 





Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—im 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only 

ou most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
advertised, 
Moreover, by alts select the new, economical and best to-day, 

elp you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


history can measure it. 


They tell of the new and 


because widely believed in. 

















FEEDING BABY CHICKS 


Success Is Measured by Chicks Raised, Not Hatched 





long ago, to raise 30 or 40 per cent of 


per cent is not at all unusual. 
our readers to tell how they did = 
Cooper, La Rue, Ohio; Mrs. H. 

Waverly, 


The prize winning letters follow. 





+] 
New and improved methods of feeding and caring for chicks during 
the past few years have wrought wonders in poultry production. 


the mark of a good poultry woman (or man). 
try keepers, 75 per cent raised is considered the basis of production and 99 
We asked a few weeks ago for 
The 
. Flint, Adel, 
lowa; Mrs. Gurney R. Made Stickney, S 
There were so many excellent letters that another group with their 
valuable hints and suggestions will be published in an early issue. 


Not 
the chicks hatched was considered 
Now among up-to-date poul- 


some of 
were: Lily H, 
Iowa; Mrs. Glenn Ingham, 
ae 


prize winners 








ALANCED rations give rapid 

growth, health and early maturity, 
Lily H. Cooper, of Marion county, Ohio, 
points out in the following letter: 


“The old adage used to be often 
quoted: ‘The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating thereof and not in chew- 
ing the strings.’ Likewise, the proof 
of a successful chick raiser, is not in 
the number hatched, but in the per 
cent raised to broiler stage or to ma- 
turity. It is far easier to encounter 
than to avoid grief in the chick raising 
business. 

“Personally, I have had the best suc- 
cess by using a combination of scratch 
grain, dry mash, milk and greens. The 
milk I give to drink at all times, and 
nothing else if sufficient milk is avail- 
able. When the chicks are placed with 
the hens or in the brooder, the bill of 
each is dipped in milk, to start them 
drinking and to avoid bowel trouble. 

“The formulae for the scratch grain 
and mash are proportioned as follows: 

“Scratch Feed—First six weeks— 
Finely cracked corn, two parts; cracked 
wheat, one part; rolled oats, one part. 
Six weeks to maturity—Cracked corn, 
three parts; whole wheat, one part. 

Mash—First week—Bran. Second 
week to maturity—Corn meal, two 
parts; bran, one part; middlings, one 
part; meat scrap, one part. 

“Feeding is begun when the chicks 
are from 48 to 72 hours old. I feed the 
scratch grain first, very sparingly, on 
papers, which I gather up in a few 
minutes., After a few times the feeding 
is in the litter. While they are eating 
their first scratch grain I put out the 
first mash (bran) in paper lined lids 
of chick boxes, shallow pans or troughs. 
The scratch feed is at first fed five 
times daily, gradually reducing the 
number until, by the time they are 
turned on range, two plentiful feedings 
each day are sufficient. After the 
chicks are two months old, I often sub- 
stitute coarsely ground oats for the 
whole wheat in the scratch grain, to 
reduce the cost. Any change in feed 
must be made slowly. The mash is 
kept available at all times. As the 
chicks get older, I use chick boxes, or 
larger shallow troughs as containers. 

“Beginning the third day, finely cut 
dandelion, clover or alfalfa is fed in 
quantities, continuing till they are on 
range. Also a sod is brought in fresh 
each day, putting it first one side up 
then the other. Chicks easily learn to 
eat greens and fresh earth if given 
soon enough. . They aJso need sand or 
fine grit, and I feed also oyster shell. 

“Chicks raised by this method are 
healthy and grow rapidly, sometimes 
weighing two and one-half pounds in 
nine weeks. The broilers are fat and 
being milk-fed bring fancy prices when 
shipped to central markets. The pul- 
lets are pushed rapidly and come into 
production early.” 





Mrs. H. C. Flint, of Dallas county, 
Iowa, found the Wisconsin system of 
feeding desirable—its cheapness, ease 
of preparation and elimination of 
many changes of feed all recom- 
mend’ it. She writes: 

“After having used the Wisconsin 
system of chick feeding with two 
groups of incubator chicks last year 





——— 


we are convinced that it has many aq. 
vantages. 

“The first group hatched the thin 
week of March. e kept them in the 
house until they were about seventy 
hours old and then placed them in a 
small brooder house under an oil burn. 
ing brooder. They were first give 
warm water to drink and sand placed 
before them. Then they were fed 
hard-boiled egg yolks mixed with 
three-minute oatmeal. This feed was 
given six times each day, giving each 
time what they would clean up ip 
about eight or ten minutes. 

“After this we gradually changed to 
the Wisconsin mash, made as follows: 
Eighty pounds yellow corn meal, % 
pounds middlings, 5 pounds raw bone, 
5 pounds pearl grit, and 1 pound galt, 
Not having the raw bone on hand we 
substituted five pounds of Iowa simple 
hog mixture, which contained lime, 
salt and bone meal. Along with this 
we fed all the separated milk they 
would drink. The mash was fed six 
times a day at first and later only 
four times a day. When the chicks 
were about a month old they were put 
on a self-feeder and allowed free 
range. 

“The second flock was _ hatched 
about a month later and fed and cared 
for in identically the same way. The 
death rate in both groups was excep 
tionally low. The growth was very 
satisfactory, the cockerels from the 
March hatch being ready for the mar- 
ket in June and several of the pullets 
were laying in early September. 

The advantages of this system of 
feeding are many, chief among them 
being: its cheapness, ease of prepara 
tion, ready availability of ingredients, 
the fact that it eliminates the many 
changes of feed formerly practiced 
and, above all, its results are so sat 
isfactory. 

“There are a few fundamentals 
which must be observed if this sy* 
tem is to be successful. The most 
important, perhaps, is the feeding of 
milk in some form or other. If this is 
not available, the mash must b 
changed. Another essential is abso 
lute cleanliness, especially of the utelr 
sils in which the milk is fed. Another 
very important thing to remember i 
the value of direct sunlight. Early 
hatched chicks must of necessity 
confined closely for some time ald 
should have the direct sun rays 0 
them just as much as possible. 

“If this method of feeding is fo 
lowed with chicks strong whet 
hatched it is our opinion that excelletl 
results will be obtained.” 





A beginner with poultry, Mrs. Glens 
Ingham, of Bremer county, Iowa, tel 
of using the Wisconsin plan and ho 
she modified it: 

“Last year I was a beginner in te 
poultry business. About the middle of 
April I put 100 baby chicks in the 
brooder house. Fifteen of them died 
the first two nights from smotheriné: 
the remaining eighty-five all lived and 
grew rapidly. I never saw ehickels 
grow faster. They were ready for mar 
ket in twelve to fourteen weeks 
were always healthy, but at the a 
of two weeks they began to show 
of bowel trouble. Many told me they 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Sueecess of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 


White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: JI gee reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks 

when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea 
| tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken 
pusiness. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
@se.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by a protozoal organism of 
microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of 
diseased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember, 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don’t let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 








Never Lost a Single Chiek 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 


I sent for two packages Of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 


asingle chick from White Diarrhea. Walko 
not only prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
gives the chicks strength and vigor; they 
develop quicker and feather earlier.” 
Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 


tolose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
22, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
ide packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine, and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. 1 vate found this company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the remedy 
by return mail.""—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 


Beaconsfield, Jowa. 

You Run No Risk 
We will send WA&alko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder- -working remedy it is for White 


Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove 


—88 thousands have proved—that it will 
stop your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 


package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra large 
boxj—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
me chick where you lost dozens before. 
It's a positive fact. You run no risk. We 
‘guarantee to refund your meney promptly 
if you don't find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Leavitt & John- 
son National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
ést bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands back 
oO our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept 22, Waterloo, lowa. 


BABY CHICKS 
errr 


‘APPER CHIX SENT C. O. D. 

/ Order now. Pay on arrival, Card brings them 
Doatpaid. White, Brown Buff L aoneree, 100, $13; An- 
Conas, $14; Black Minorcas, Sing. & EF Reds, Bar- 
ne & White Rocks, $15; Buff Gustonsona, White 
Yandottes, $16; Assorted, $11. $5 discount on $500. 
Ca ~abper ' Hatchery, Box 0, Kigin, lowa 


TANDARD EGG FARM CH 


flocks averaging over 60% production in 
November and December, Bred and culled 
by experts. Prompt bl 
nag Catalog Free. 














Standard Egg Farms. 
GCepe Girardeau, Me. 


‘Vigorous Baby Chicks 


Popular breeds. 100%. delivery and 
nem. Moderate prices. Free ex- 
oe atory circular. Heavy breeds $15 
We —Light breeds $14.00 per 100. 

eoger Hatchery, So. English, lowa, 


64 High quality, profitable, 
pak es dey aye 
rood low lan 


est plant, 
e, valuable 100page book and catalog free, 
F. Neubert Co., Box 836 , Mankato, Minn. 


























ee white diarrhea, but ~ watching 
them closely I decided they had con- 
stipation, so gave them a couple doses 
of salts, one teaspoon in each quart of 
milk, and this straightened them out 
all right and I didn’t lose any of them. 

“These chickens were fed nothing 
but the Wisconsin ration, save their 
first feed of boiled egg and sand. They 
had only milk to drink. I gave each 
one a swallow of sour milk before any 
feed. 

“On account of the constipation my 
first hatch had, I thought I would 
change the feed for the second batch, 
as perhaps the Wisconsin ration was a 
bit too heavy for baby chicks. This 
batch of chicks caught cold and most 
of them died, so weren’t a fair trial. 
Those that did live grew splendidly. 
The third hatch I fed as follows, and 
I have so much faith in this method 
that I intend to follow it this year. My 
chickens grew right away from others 
in the neighborhood. 


80 pounds ground yellow corn. 
10 pounds standard wheat middlings. 
10 pounds wheat bran. 


pounds oil meal. 
pounds bone meal. 


og 


5 pounds pear! grits. 
1 pound salt. 
1 teaspoon cod liver oil to each 


gallon of mash. 

All the sour milk chicks can drink. 

“This differs some from the regular 
Wisconsin ration, which is as follows: 
80 pounds of ground yellow corn, 20 
pounds of standard wheat middlings, 
5 pounds of bone meal, 5 pounds of 
pearl grits, 1 pound of salt. 

“T give the first feed when from 48 
to 60 hours old, ‘and start them out 
with rolled oats and boiled eggs mixed 
with fine sand. I like to give this 
first feed following a good drink of 
sour milk, only a little feed at first. 
For the second feed I omit the sand. 
The second day I mix the Wisconsin 
ration with eggs and oats, only a little 
at first. I gradually increase the mash 
with each feed until the fifth day they 
get only mash, milk and green feed if 
possible. After the first three weeks 
I think they can be fed the Wisconsin 


! ration straight. 


| was the matter 





“T have one thousand eggs set now, 
and when they are hatched I intend to 
feed as stated above. A very valuable 
lesson I learned about raising baby 
chicks was to be sure to find out what 
if they appeared to be 
sick. If I couldn’t be sure myself, I 
consulted someone of authority who 
should know. A little medicine may 
save a lot of chicks, for no matter how 
well a chick is fed, it may catch a cold 
or something that needs doctoring.” 
of Aurora 
is a believer in 
plentiful home 

buttermilk is 


Mrs. Gurney F. Hansen, 
county, South Dakota, 
dried buttermilk if a 
supply of skim-milk or 
not available: 

“T have been using this method for 
three years. The system is not the 
Wisconsin method, but that system 
with some modifications. When I place 
my chicks under the brooders I know, 
of course, their exact age. I allow at 
least 60 hours before giving them any 
feed. The first feed consists of a dry 
mash containing the following ingredi- 
ents, and whole sweet milk: 

80 pounds yellow corn meal. 

20 pounds wheat middlings. 


5 pounds steamed bone meal (50 
per cent calcium phosphate). 
3 pounds old process linseed oil 


meal. 

5 pounds pearl grits (limestone). 

1 pound common salt. 

“The milk is fed in protected gran- 
ite vessels to prevent the chicks from 
drowning. The whole milk is sweet 
when placed in the brooder house and 
unless consumed quickly will turn 
sour. We have never had bad results 
from this procedure in spite of the 
fact that the impression is always giv- 
en that changing from sweet milk to 
sour was undesirable. 

“The dry mash is fed in open flocks 
which are covered by a section of one- 
half inch mesh hardware cloth, to pre- 
vent the chicks from scratching the 


“I used ‘START-to-FINISH’ 
chicks from the time they were 86 
hoursold watil queen Seating them 
nothing else, R. erel 
weighed 2 Ibs. 


The R. 1. 
when 





START oFINISH 


BUTTERMILK 


CHICK FEED 


Starts———Grows Matures 


There is always a demand for spring frys, The big 
profitsin ‘‘broilers’’ comes fromchicksthat get the right start 
on the right kind of feed to produce quick healthy growth. 
Besides saving babychicks and fitting them for early market, 
“START-to-FINISH”’ will make 


PULLETS LAY 6 WEEKS EARLIER 
Than If Fed On Ordinary Grains 





Winter eggs are thus assured, when of feed material needed by chicksin 
prices are high, if x keep feeding all stages of growth to increase de- 
*“START-to- ‘INISH”’ during the velopment. Costs less per pound to 


growin period, This complete ‘‘all- 
in-one”’ ration is a perfect growin 

and finishing feed, as well as an idea 
starting feed. It contains every kind 


INSIST 
ON THE GENUINE 
—Look for the words 


put salable frys on the market at 
the top price. 

Noother feed needed—J ust ‘‘START- 
to-F fNisH’’—greens—water. 

Keep on Feeding It— for Quick Profits. 
Nearly a Million Others are Doing It. 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 











“START-to-FINISH” Manutactured 
On the Sack S se FEEDAND 
If theabove wordsareNOTonthe | Y¥CYUL’ MILLING 








Get What You Pay For| pesk 2312 


BABY CHICKS 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 23 


























QUALITY CHICKS »2P EGGS 


ity pe ty oY Fenahod YEARS BREEDING om 

= 1 be te gual pou get in our Heate Perks edited ghicks trom Ai maricals met st mows heavy tering, "3 eae 
3, man ° 

Hees: such eiraine os ¢ for eopaally 200 eggs and up yearly. Lvery tow! State Accredited as to high egg production, 


HICH? 
QUALITY CHICKS or ORDINARY CHICKS 
































Our lity Hen 
= Begl to Be lay ugs =e up penalty. t. 0 
Yearly cost to sta atv : 
ocon'rT WAETE Soo FEED / PRAC Pour ay ow 
At neniee — ie bh on chicka, ‘oultry success is itter of ILD RNOW at 
4 ma! otu 
: et ue —L od Quel; & woolen chicks. the ne right time. <o youre experience have ght ue the 


th endous prod able metho samibisas tees aaa, This intesmnation is 
ox ‘Now 1 prives er 4 vartetien: oe Prsuctlop enae Hatch al in our 64 ree catalog. Write for it new. 


MissouR! POULTRY FARMS % Colurmbia,.Mo. 














MAPLE DALE QUALITY CHIX 


Prepald to 98% alive delivery. Hatched from healthy selected PURE-BRED NORTHERN FLOCKS 
Bose Chick a Pure-Bred — 3) 50 100 500 = 1,008 


. W. Leghorns (Pure Oak-dale Strain) . $3.50 96.50 612.00 $68.00 $110.00 
Brown and Buff Leghorns and Anconas....... 3.50 660 12.00 58.00 110.00 

©. Red, Barred and White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes and Black Minoreas ............. 450 800 15.00 70.00 140.00 

Buff and White Orpingtons, 8. L. Wyandottes 
ORR Eis Ci TRPaicce caswegccsecdecesctsecowesce 5.00 8.50 16.00 78.00 1506.00 
Assorted for broilers, all heavy...... ....cceseeeeeee 2.75 550 10,00 47.50 90.00 
Be BF ee cctcneces enne couds ‘cownsceens - 2.50 640 8.00 37.50 75.00 


Order direct from this advertisement, we have ‘Minnesota’ 6 largest and most up- 
to-date hatchery with a capacity of 33,000 eggs at one setting, and can make prompt 
shipments. We are members of The American Baby Chick Producers Assoctation Ay The Mid West 
Baby Chick Association. Cataiog free—Send all orders to 


MAPLE DALE HATCHERY Bex 46 





AUSTIN. MINN ESOTA 





















Pedi iy Male, Exhibition and Saeeen = Chicks. 40 —— and Rare Breeds, Including seney 
Black Giants, Hamburgs, Polish, Lakentelders, pusiersune. Houdans, Campines, Sussex, Spanish, —- orn. , 
Ducklings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings. Eggs for Hatching and Breeding Stock. Mem. Interna’ Cc. A. 
Peeples Bank, Gambier, Ohie. Chicks in Qualia Matings as follows: 




























Live Arrival Guaranteed. Postpaid Prices on 25 50 500 1000 
8S. C. White, Buff, Brown, Black and R. C own Leghorns....$3.75 72 $58.00 wes 
Barred Rocks, RB. I. Reds. Anconas, 8. C. ‘placke Minorca by 8.00 70.00 bao 4 
White and Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, nd 8.00 75.00 7 
Black Langshans, Silver W yandottes, L* 1. Whites nn 850 77.00 150. 
Gol. & Col. Wyandottes, § Wh. reas . nuns £5 9.50 00 180.00 
Lt. Brahmas, Blue Andalusians, Poedioe Rocks, 11.00 Se 198.00 

Mixed Assorted, $10 per 100. 7 Assorted, at, $8. Wa yy en other cents ‘priced reasona Nn , 
Splendid, Big, Iustrated, Coter Plate, Fif jeg Free. Stamps appreciated. Den’t Dent tell to 





this Catalog and invest your money this ae & > the Famous Nabob 18k Strains. The most Lg bd in- 
vyestment you can make in the poultry field right now. NABOB HATCHERIES, Box 9.44. Fi 
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PANACEA 


prevents the back-sets 


IF you want early broilers— 
If you want November layers— 
You must avoid the back-sets in 








feed out of the hopper and wasting it. 
I do not permit the chicks to eat all the 
mash they want the first three days of 
their life, but feed them about five 
times a day and let them eat one-half 
hour each time. After the first three 
days they have the mash before them 
Puts constantly. I have used skim-milk in- 

] stead of whole milk, but it certainly 


Wo pays to use the whole milk if one 
‘New Model 


BEATRICE = 


yet O™ || = 


“I try to have my chicks out-of-doors 
if at all possible before they are ten 
days old, to prevent leg weakness, 
When hatching in February or early 
March this is often impossible, but I 
have a scratch shed of glass cloth at- 








sae d Easily Removable 
ings—Self-Center- 
ing Neck Bearing— 
Poeed eamlastor — Sving- xo 
beaut sph ply Can Bracket — 
wtifully finished—built for life- 
time use. Send coupon today. 


Address Branch Nearest You 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 


Kincoin, Nebr. Topeka, Kan. Denver, Colo. Pueblo, Colo, 
Aberdeen, $. Dak. Joplin, Mo. achome City, Okla, 
St. Louis, Mo. Des Moines, ia. D 
Muncie, ind. Cincinnati, O. Setretts Mich. 


DEALERS WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Beatrice Creamery Company, Dept. 2 

Without obligation send me illustrated literature on 

zour New Model Beatrice Cream Separators and full 
tails of your new liberal Pay as You Use Plan, 























GOOD CHICKS ? 


Easily! Deal with a reliable sicker 
of good chicks, Then you'll be satis- 
fied with the birds at maturity. 
Members of the International Baby 
Chick Ass’n are pledged to supply 
good chicks and give customers a 
square deal, They do! Identify them 
by the words “Member Int. Baby 
Chick Ass’n” or 


This Way & 


Write for helpful 
Chick Bulletins 
andlistof contrib- 
uting members 


FREE. Address 


Managing Director, 


international Baby Chick Association 
Office 33, Terminal Trust Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


VAPO ET PREVENTS 
Chicks Dying 
a in the Shell 
4 MOISTURE 
TROUBLES 
ENDED 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 
GUARANTEED 
Neccessary ™ Successful Incubation 
Tells when to use moisture. Operates in any 


incubator. No attention or adjustments. Price 
$1.00 each postpaid. Circular free. Agents wanted 


EVAPOMETER CO.. Dept. F, Fargo, N. D. 


BABY CHICKS | 
BABY CHICKS £:wss 


68 breeds fine purebred chi ducks, lb 
urkeys, Fowls, 4 Bab: r hicks. Prices tow, 
years bh America’s Bye vreatelog free nonipera 
fs “Minnesota. | - 


. Best | Ly 
ete, guaranteed. —— etal 
raha POULTRY CO. Bex 313, ated oa th 


Please refer to this paper when writing. 



































meal, 


“The chickens have the mash all the | 
water to drink. I | 


time and they have 
give them five pounds of cracked corn 
as a scratch grain and as one must not 
overfeed the scratch grain I take five 
pounds of corn out of the mash in the 
form of corn meal and feed it as 
cracked corn. 


have skim-milk; otherwise these two 
can well be omitted from the mash and 
the milk fed instead. This method, to- 
gether with plenty of sunlight and 
clean ground, has helped me over the 
hardships of raising, purebred White 
Leghorn chicks,” 


Those Old Coops 


If old coops are used for brooders, 
special care must be taken to make 
sure that they are free of mites. Mites 
come with the birds, with sparrows 
and wrens especially. The breeder may 
have had no trouble with mites with 
last season’s chicks, but if the coops 
have been out-of-doors, especially if 
they are the open front, cold brooders 
for the older chicks, look out for the 
mites. 

Any good stock dip will rid the coops 
of mites, if the work is thoroly done, 
Hot soapsuds, hot lye water, even hot 
salt water will kill the mites, if it 
reaches them. Assuming that they are 
clean to start with, apply the treat- 
ment thoroly, making sure that the 
cracks, crevices and knot holes, if any, 
are reached. Let dry thoroly before 
the chicks are put in. Make sure that 
there are no pools of lice preventive 
where chicks can step in it. Some val- 
uable chicks once were crippled by too 
much and too strong lice liquid. 








More Chickens and Eggs 


An increase of 4.7 per cent in the 
number of hens and pullets of laying 
age on farms January 1 this year over 
Jan. 1, 1925, and a production of chick- 
ens on farms last year 4.2 per cent 
greater than in 1924, are estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The total value of the chickens pro- 
duced on farms last year was about 12 
per cent greater than in 1924 and the 
average chicken produced was wofth 7 
per cent more. 

The largest increase in the produc- 
tion of chickens last year was 14 per 
cent in the east north central states, 
followed by increases of 13 per cent in 
the north Atlantic division, 12 per 
cent in the Pacific coast states and 7 
per cent in the west north central di- 








I use the meat meal and | 
dried buttermilk only when I do not 


tached to my brooder house and they . T 

on Your Farm get as much sunlight as possible. When your growing flock. : 
they can not be outside I feed infertile Add Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a D 

Hereis your eggs in a crumbled moist mash, giving to the ration daily. li 

opportunity! T ceasl one egg to about thirty chicks and : : ti 

8 pea tage offered ee ee go mixing the regular dry mash with the Then never mind about disease, li 
Sieelerme—use while you pay—balance f in | e888. I do not give the chicks any bowel troubles, leg weakness and . 
peers ap ag oa - sm — only as they pick it up gapes. N 
ely nothing else in sepa- ) . D 
rator construction can ome Ss “After the first two weeks I change Pan-a-ce-a takes care of all awe D 
ke erase oeine. o the dry mash to the following ingredi- that. 3 ye 
atrice Bowlan conten Ze ents: - st 
Double Angle Discs , 75 pounds yellow corn meal. Pan-a-ce-a tones up the appetite , 8 
GET YOU MORE 20 pounds wheat middlings. —promotes digestion. “ 
oemoag ae Pan-a-ce-a helps your flock to ' 
sterile and dried in less 8 pounds old process linseed oil turn the feed to good account— - 
tan mines Feat meal. growth, bone, flesh, feathers. o 
uction: \on- > 1 pound salt. Se 
Balle Olling— 5b aude dried bultermie, You can tell a Pan-a-ce-a flock — pe 
Bearing — Specia 5 pounds 80 per cent protein meat every time by the good feeling— 5 ie D 


always happy and industrious. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one two-pound 
broiler pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a 
200 chicks will eat in sixty days. 

Tell your dealer how many 
chicks you have. He has a right- 
sized package for every flock. 


— 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, inc., Ashland, Ohio 


— wil) 





Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 3 i 


BABY CHICKS 


FREE Feed Offer with BABY CHICKS} } |: 


ET the best baby chicks that are produced and then be sure to give them the right kind of start, 

3 That's the way to make money in the poultry business. Shaeffer Chicks pay best: They come from Ne 
heavy produc 4 strains. They are hatched right and shipped right. Then in addition, we furnish you 
FREE FEE When you buy from John Shaeffer you get full value for every cent youspend and you 
are eure of mabing the most money. Don’t take chances on inferior chicks. Don't guess on the feed. Ne 
We have worked our both problems and can guarantee you absolute satisfaction. 


F R Send Me a Postal ‘Teday Ne 
1 send yo lete di 
BY Fake sed ofan full informath ay ‘nd f all I deneriptlon 


CHICKS re rhere 


free ee “One eu wood care. | No fetes prlisie a anywhere. Un- 
are from heavy producing strains of 


aeuslly ont ae ces, Orc 
d for prompt 

delivery, “7 sure to write me 
best paying varieties, bred for early today. A postal will do. 
laying. 100% live delivery guaran- 
teed. Don't‘take a chance on ordi- John Shaeffer 
nary chicks when you can get Shaef- e 
See Coteks that ve eas bay. ons Hatcheries 
today for complete information abou 1244-32 St. 
Shaeffer Chicks and my special 
FREE FEED OFFER Des Moines, lowa 






































vision. Decreases of 4 per cent are 
reported from the _ south central 
states and 7 per cent in the south 
Atlantic. 

Total production of eggs in 1925 was 
slightly larger than in 1924, receipts 
at the five principal markets being 
about 15,500,000 cases, or about 1 per 
cent more than in 1924. The farm 
price of eggs in 1925 averaged 30% 
cents a dozen, compared with 26.4 
cents in 1924, and 27 cents in 1923. 
The total value of the 1925 farm egg 
crop increased about 17 per cent over 
that of 1924. 

Incomplete returns from large com- 
mercial poultry plants indicate in- 
creases during the past year greater 
than shown for farm flocks. 


BOLEN S Oo" Fractor 


Does Seeding, ™ 
Cultivating and 
Lawn Mowing with 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 
hand. Gasoline 
power does the 
work, Attachments 
for different jobs are 
instantly _ inter: 
changeable. Many in- 
dispensible features, pat- 
ented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn etc. 
A boy or girl will run it 
with delight. Write 


630 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WS. 


() Ese dncubators 13! 
30 Days Trial 83” 


























FOQLISH 
‘What ts the charge for this 


wat er tanks, 
ble walle dead air space, — : : 
— glass Senet ali a eed . Hem 
rea Z > — 
battery?” WithBrooder, $18.96 Z P 
Garagemen: ‘One and one-half volts.’ ney Egs. Be: .95, with Brooder i 


Purchaser: 





71.15, cub 
Purchaser :‘‘Well, how much is that in aoe 


260-Egsg In 
2.78. Send for FREE Catalog or ord 
American money?” isconsin Incubator Co., Box 140 Racine, 
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Oil it only 
once a year 





Two things mark the Dempster 
Annu-Oiled Windmill as the Leader. 
The mechanical superiority of the 
Dempster means greater power in the 
lighter winds. The sturdy construc- 
tion of the Dempster means longer 
life and fewer repairs. 


Mr. John W. Shaner, of Ainsworth, 
Nebraska, has certainly proven these 
Dempster qualities. He bought his 
Dempster in 1886. He has had 40 
years of segyice and his Dempster is 
still going good. Our recent investi- 
gation disclosed hundreds of Demp- 
ster Windmills still giving service 
after many years in the field. 

You should know all about the Dempster 
Annu-Oiled Windmill. Timken bearings, 
machine cut gears, one oiling a year and many 
other features. It’s the result of 40 vears ex- 
perience and is backed by 40 years reputation. 
See the Dempster at your dealers and write 
us for complete details of its construction. 


DEMPSTER MILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
731 So. 6th St. Beatrice, Nebr. 


DEMPSTER? 
ANNU- OILED 
Windmill 














Greater power- 
er life 





Every Day You Need 


FED 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Pouitry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No, 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG ‘© Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—-HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—-HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
Mites, and to prevent discase. 








—- 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














RUB-NO-MORE 











ragus 
ze tor oe tal. Humboldt 
or a ‘on ° um 
Hambeldt, Iowa. 


100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry plants or 100 As- 
pa) te for $1.00 delivered at your 
Washington Asparagus $2.00 
Nursery Co. 





Please mention Wallaces 
When writing advertisers. 


Farmer 











The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department, Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 























Throwing Money to the 
Hogs 

Thousands of farmers every day are 
actually throwing money into their 
slop troughs because worn and poorly 
adjusted cream separators fail to get all 
the butterfat out of milk and much of 
the cream is left in the skim-milk. Re- 
ports from more than 700 cow testers 
scattered over more than thirty states 
show that this 
skimming is one of the biggest leaks 
in the dairy industry. 

One large dairy products concern 
made a systematic canvas of a small 
territory and in some cases found al- 
most inconceivable conditions, as 
shown in the following sample cases: 

Space will not permit of going far- 
ther on the list, but out of the first 
thirty separators tested only three 
were wasting less than $20 worth of 
butterfat per year, and five, or over 16 
per cent, were wasting over $100 per 
year, all on a basis of twenty gallons 
of milk daily. While the age of the 


loss because of poor 





machine had something to do with the | 
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3] 8-100 14.6 17.84 | 16 years 
4% 7 | 558.4 223.36 | 1 month 
5 | 98-100 | 547.3 | 218.92 | 14 years 
6 | 20-100 | 111.17] 44.88 {| 10 years 
7 | 16-100 | 89.3 35.72 8 years 
8 | 30-100 | 167.5 | 67.00 | 10 years 
19! 22 ! 178.77] 714.80 | Hand skim- 

| | | | ming _ 





losses, the main troubles were wrong 
adjustment, not setting level, irregular 
speed, and so on, one of the worst cases 
being a machine which had been’ in 
use only one month. Most of these 
machines were of good standard makes. 

And all this terrific waste is so eas- 
ily prevented! All any farmer has to 


| do to check his separator is to take a 
| sample of his skim-milk to an assoeia- 





tion tester, to a creamery or dairy, or | 


to a milk station, and have them test 
the skim-milk for butterfat. If it shows 
a small per cent of cream, have them 
figure up the loss per year according 
to the amount of milk separated and 
the price of butterfat. If the loss is 
serious, take the matter up with the 
manufacturer of the separator and get 
him to advise you as to its adjustment, 
or, better, send an expert out to see 
that it is properly adjusted and oper- 
ated. Then have the skim-milk tested 
again and see if the trouble has been 
overcome. Any good creamery man 
will be glad to do the testing without 
charge. 


Milk Plant Proposed for Mason 
City 


has 





recently been 
Producers’ 
City 
whereby 


An 
worked 
Milk Company and 
Milk Marketing Association 
the first company is to put in a plant 
costing $25,000 if the members of the 
marketing association put in 2,500 ad- 
ditional cows. 

The reports are that the plans of 
the company are to supply milk and 
cream to eastern and southern mar- 
kets. The recent rulings of the Chi- 
cago health commissioner that allemilk 
sold in Chicago after April 1 must 
come from tuberculin tested cows 
makes a possible outlet for the imme- 
diate future. 


agreement 
the 
the Mason 


out between 























HERE is a question whether or not you are 
getting all the cream from your milk. You 
can answer it easily and without cost. Ask 

your De Laval Agent to bring out a new De Laval 
Separator and run your skim-milk through it. 
The new De Laval skims so clean that it will 
recover any butter-fat you have been losing. 
Then you can tell exactly whether you are 
losing or making money from your separator. 


You may be surprised at the cream re- 
covered. Hundreds have tried this plan 
and have found they were losing from 
$25 to $200 per year. 


The new De Laval is the best separator ever 
made, since Dr. De Laval invented the first cen- 
trifugal separator 48 years ago. It has the won- 
derful “floating bowl”—the greatest separator 
improvement in 25 years. It is guaranteed 
to skim cleaner. It also runs easier with milk 
going through the bowl, and lasts longer. 
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Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 
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SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator |# 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


"White Gold “on Your Farm 


Salt is finally coming into its own and is receiving its just honors. 
After years of experiments and observation of stock, Professor 
John M. Evvard, well-known Iowa authority, said: ‘‘Salt is 
‘White Gold’ in the most efficient of our mineral mixtures and it 
is of vital importance in economic livestock production. Its 
absence from the. . . ration often results in a losing proposition.”’ 


1 Pound Saves 20 to 200 Pounds of Feed 


Recent authoritative lowa experiments prove that one lb. of salt 
properly fed to swine saves from 20 to 200 lbs. of feed. In cattle 
feeding, it has also been proved that this valuable mineral Saves 
Feed, Sonsanes Gain, Reduces Cost, and Helps to Keep stock in 
Best Condition. Small wonder salt is named: ‘‘White Gold.” 














Protect Your Profits—Feed Triple “B” Salt Regularly 


Triple *B"' Salt comes in sack, barrel or block and is Pure, Clean 
and White. This product in sack or 
barrel (granulated) is specially recom- 
mended, because stock easily and 
quickly secure the salt required, Triple 
““B" Salt is low in cost, compared to its 
great value for your stock. Feed it reg- 
ularly and protect your Profits. 
There is a Barton Dealer near you, 


THE BARTON SALT COMPANY 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


“The Salt Cellar of America” 


TRIPLE 'B’ SALT 


Barton’s Farm Profit Book (revised edition, 48 pages) contains valuable Farm 
Profit-Making Facts and Figures. FREE at dealer's or write us. 
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sTAve SILOS 


‘The last word in e permanent silo, Write fer in- 
fereatiog pat fact ti 5 
‘ells how we ganna petere under the 
known ot tha 
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them fer you i a few days Seas ground 
to peek. 
Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted In open territory. 
MICHIGAN SILO COMPAN 
2604 S$. Washington St. Peoria, 
















































Forceps— Get ’Em Alive 


ON LOSING THE PIGS OR YOUR VALUABLE 50W 
COLSON’S IMPROVED ~ FORCEPS 


Colson’s Pi 


DON’T TAKE CHANCE 























FOR PIGS, LAMBS & PUPS \/PaTD ' 


Keep Colson’s on hand for qmaqnaciee. Save one pig, and you've saved many times the cost of forceps. 
$2.50 each at your dealers or order direct, giving us bis name. 
THE A. G. COLSON CO., Dept. B, 1612 Fast 11% St., Cleveland, Ohi, 
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Easing the burden 


The equipment of 
the great central 
power stations, 
much of which is 
made by General 
Electric Company, 
is only a small part 
of the machinery 
which brings elec- 
tric service to the 
farm. 


In sections where 
farms are electrified 
you will also find the 
G-E Farm Book 
used as a guide. Ask 
your electric power 
company for a copy 
or write us at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


ENERAL ELECTRIC 


of kitchen work 


Any device that helps to reduce 
the burden of kitchen work for 
women deserves a place among the 
world’s great inventions. 


In California, ten thousand farm- 
ers’ wives are using and accepting 
the cool, clean, quick and econom- 
ical cooking by electric ranges as 
just an everyday example of elec- 
tric service. 


Cooking and refrigeration on your 
farm, as well as pumping, hoisting, 
and a dozen other tasks are becom- 
ing easy wherever electricity is 
available, 











Destroy GROUND HOGS 


You can do it with Cyanogas A-Dust. Just apply a tablespoonful 
to the mouth of each burrow. Cyanogas A-Dust — off a poison 


om that reaches every part of the burrow and 


ills the ground- 


ogs in their tracks. They don’t have to eat it—or even touch it. 


Kill them with 


ANOGAS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


“It’s the gas that kills them” 


Justas effective against rats, moles and ants. Simple, cheapand sure, 
Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust or send us $2.50 for a 
5-lb, tin, express collect. 


Write for Leafler 171 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 


511 Fifth Avenue 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y, 
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The Road to Carolina 


By A. E. DEWAR 








SYNOPSIS—A good road for emigrants, 
perhaps it may have been, but no pleas- 
ant road to me, who found starvation and 
hardship there for the first time. I had 
been brought up as a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, but had found myself at seven- 
teen dependent on my Carolina uncle for 
support. His name was Daniel Craig, the 
same as mine. He was mixed up with the 
Regulation, a fact which irritated me as 
much as did the way he wore his clothes, 
and the suggestion he made that I should 
do better at the frontier than in the city. 
Yet when Major Dunston, of North Caro- 
lina, called him a coward, I felt it due 
myself and my blood to eall the fellow 
out. I was lucky enough to put a bullet 
in him, but had to flee the colony. The 
best I could do was to take the help of 
the Sons of Liberty and promise to carry 
a message’ from them to Hunter, head of 
the Regulation, that was making war 
against the royal governor. Since I had 
Tory sympathies myself, the job did not 
please me. 

The road south was not friendly. I fell 
among thieves and lost to a branded re- 
demptioner my money and _ everything 
else but what I had on. There was noth- 
ing to do but go on. I fell in with an Irish 
emigrant family who fed me, and with a 
German named Krafft who made unpleas- 
antly close guesses as to my business. I 
thought I had escaped pursuit when we 
came to the crossing of the Potomac at 
Mecklenburg. But on board the ferry. we 
saw men in uniform guarding the other 
side. 

To Krafft’s inquiry as to the reason for 
their presence, the ferryman said: ‘How 
should I know? Folks say, tho, that there 
is a very great thief or murderer trying 
to steal out of Pennsylvania and that 
these soldiers are to watch the ferries un- 
til he comes and then take him back to 
Philadelphia to be hanged.” 


CHAPTER VII—THE OLDEST O’BRIEN 


OR a moment it seemed as if I could 
F do nothing to prevent disaster. My 
imagination raced like the wind, while 
my body stood paralyzed. I saw my dis- 
covery and seizure, the return to Phila- 
delphia, the trial—— 

Krafft shook me. ‘‘Wake up!” he cried. 
“We must think of something.” 

The strip of water between the boat and 
the shore was narrowing. I could count 
the men who waited, three of them. Their 
lounging postures showed that the busi- 
ness bored them. The sight of their in- 
difference somehow nerved and encour- 
aged me. 

“Tell your friend to go slow,” I told 
Krafft. ‘‘We need more time.” 

In the emergency I was accepting him 
as a friend and ally. I had forgotten that 
he knew nothing, or should have known 
nothing, of who I was or why soldiers 
might be watching for me. His attitude 
of alarm and sympathy had placed him 
on my side. 

O'Neill was frankly puzzled. He looked 
from one to the other of us and shook 
his head, 

‘I’ve never given a man up to the 
troopers yet,” he declared. ‘‘You'’re safe 
with me, but if you want to be safe from 
them yonder, you had best be quick.” 

After all, it was Krafft who found out 
what to do. Before I knew what was hap- 
pening, he dragged me around behind the 
wagon, out of sight of the shore, and 
there began to rip stockings and boots off 
of me. 

“Get rid of them quick,” he urged. 
“You must have naught but a shirt and 
breeches. Chuck everything else in the 
wagon, under the blankets.” 

I did it, and turning back from hiding 
that surplus, was met by a splash of 
water in the face. As I kasped and pro- 
tested, Krafft sluiced water over my bare 
arms and legs. 

“Give me a couple of clods off the 
wheel,”” he ordered sharply, and I handed 
them to him. These dried cakes of mud, 
remnants of our struggle thru the last 
chuck hole, he rubbed over my face, 
hands, legs and feet. Then he stood back. 

“Not quite dirty enough,’’ he comment- 
ed, ‘‘but it may do.” 

And to O'Neill: 

“This is your oldest boy.” 

The O'Neill children set up a laugh. So 
did the Irishman himself after a moment, 
I looked sheepish. 

Krafft scowled. “It will save you some 
trouble if you look a trifle less Scotch,” 
he declared. ‘‘Watch yourselves, for here 
we are.” ; 

The ferry touched the shore. The 
O'Neill tribe swarmed forward, to loosen 
ethe oxen heads, to take away the blocks 
under the wagon wheels, to start the load 
to shore. I went with them and toiled 
somewhat perfunctorily at a wheel as the 
oxen pulled up the first slope. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw an 
officer of the militia approach. He beck- 
oned O'Neill and Krafft. At the rest of 
us, he*gave a casual glance, but no more. 
I heaved vigorously on the wheel. 

While the three talked, the wagon 
pushed on. The town was more of a 
place than I had expected, There was a 
sturdy stone house, fit to be used as a 





fort. I learned afterward it had been, 
There was a mill, a tannery, a black. 
smith shop, and a score of log homes, alj 
climbing helter-skelter over the broken 
ground, and one or two perched high up 
on the cliff overlooking the river. 

When we were fifty yards ahead, O'Nejlj 
and Krafft came after us, hot-foot. 

Krafft was grinning. 

“Drive on, lazy ones!’’ he shouted when 
he was half way to the wagon. “O'Neill, 
tell that oldest gossoon of yours to use 
the prod on the off ox.” 

I glanced behind, The officer was going 
back to his seat. The two soldiers had 
resumed their lounging position. Evi- 
dently I was to go free. 

“Push on, lad, push on,” cried Krafft 
in a tone of real concern, as he came up. 
“Don’t give those fellows yonder any- 
thing to stare at.” 

I gave a shrill, silly laugh. At the mo- 
ment the whole thing appeared to me ag 
a huge joke. Here I was, a person of 
gentility, in nothing but a shirt and small 
clothes, daubed with mud, and rejoicing 
because I had escaped arrest. Was [| 
mad, or was the world mad? I laughed 
again. 

At that Krafft gripped me by the shoul. 
der and his eyes blazed. Before I knew 
what he was doing, he struck me flat- 
handed on the jrw and hard enough to 
throw me up against the wagon wheel, 

“Be still, you fool,” he stormed. “Are 
we to lose good men’s lives because you 
cackle like a woman? Now help with the 
wheel and be quiet.” 


ORCED by his urgency, I did lay hold 

of a hind wheel and again heaved 
with the other lads to bring the wagon 
over a rocky bump. We were going along 
the side of that hill I had seen from 
across the river, and were just starting a 
long climb that I supposed would take us 
eventually over the bridge. The road 
ahead turned and twisted like a snake, 
and at the first turn I made sure that we 
were out of sight of the soldiers and then 
went back to where Krafft was walking 
with O'Neill. 

They both looked at me with some un- 
easiness. Krafft hastened to speak. 

“IT may have been a bit rough with 
you back yonder,” he began, ‘‘—but no, 
hanged if I was. I know how it is. You 
get all excited over a narrow squeak of 
some sort, and do well thru it, then when 
it’s over you cry or laugh or get drunk. 
Well enough if you wait till it’s over. If 
you had waited until we got this far, you 
could have laughed yourself sick before 
I said a word. But to act the fool meant 
that those fellows would have been curi- 
ous, and a close look at you would have 
meant the game was up. Better admit I 
did you a good turn, tho in truth I look 
for no thanks for it.” 

Being young and foolish, and moreover 
being overwrought by the passage of the 
river and what followed it, all I had for 
answer was to hit Krafft on the mouth as 
hard as ever I could, 

It was not much of a fight. Krafft was 
stronger and heavier than I. Moreover, to 
my pain and astonishment, he fought not 
in the fashion of the boxing ring, but of 
the backwoods. He used his feet when 
he could, butted me with his head at close 
quarters—this in addition to using his 
fists with a fair amount of skill. 

It was a blow from his left foot that 
finished me. I was rushing in at him, in 
an attempt to make fury and speed make 
up for strength, when he turned a quar- 
ter away from me, bent over sharply at 
the waist, drew up his left leg and let fly. 
His left foot with all his weight behind it 
caught me just below the chest. I felt 
my limbs go numb, endured a moment of 
excruciating agony and toppled over. 

The wagon served to carry me again 
for the hours of the afternoon that yet 
remained. After I had gained strength, 
I fumbled for my clothes and got them 
on. Then 1 lay back again to gain en- 
ergy for what I had to do. 

By this time, I was beyond any think- 
ing or reason. For the moment all my 
dislike of the frontier, of the road to 
Carolina, of hard living and hard men, 
was concentrated in my hate for Krafft. 
My pride was bruised raw, and the sound 
of the German’s voice as he talked to 
O'Neill was salt on it. 

Evening drew on, and finally after one 
long, hard pull, the oxen stopped. There 
were sounds that indicated camp was be- 
ing made. This was the moment I had 
been waiting for. I slipped out. 

As I came around the wagon, however, 
I found that I had been fooled. No signs 


of making camp were in evidence. The . 


oxen were still hooked up and breathing 
hard. I perceived we were on the crest 
of that ridge we had been climbing since 
we left the river, and a few yards for- 
ward, where a slight knoll lifted itself 
above the brush land by the roadside, the 


members of the party were grouped to- — 


gether. They were looking toward the 


south. 
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Loads Hay Gently, 
Quickly, Cheaply 


The loader with the adjustable cylinder, 










which can be set to sweep the ground or to 
ate at ny reasonable height to get the 
4 hay without gathering the trash. 






Rock Island 
No. 157 Windrow Loader 


Gathering cylinder of the No. 157 is 
mounted on the axle, wheels mounted on the 
frame, making a full floating axle with no 
unnecessary strain. 

Ample throat capacity—no catching or 
winding of hay—no shattering of leaves. 

Roller bearings—light draft. Six-foot 
width. Sold by Rock Island Implement 
Dealers. : 

Free Book, describing this loader, will be 
gent to you by return mail. Ask for free 


booklet WF-26, 


Rock Island Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
































GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
You Can Buy. 


Our roofing will last 





only — our motto. 
Poor grade roofing 


the oldest steel 

roofing firm fn the 

west. Can show pic- 

tures of our roofs quarter 

century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 
610 $, W. Second St.. Des Moines, lows 
Established 16906 by W. F. Hansen. 


ABSORBINE 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistulaand 
infected sores quickly 
as it 18 4 positive antiseptic 
and germicide Pleasant to 
use; does not blister o. remove 
the hair. and youcan work che horee 
$2 $0 per bottle, delivered. 

Book 7 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
feduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens. Strains Bruises, 
fope pain an’ inflammation. Price $125 per bottle at 

or delivered. Will tell you more if you write 
Uberal Trial Bottle for 10¢ in stamps. Bee 
W.F, YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 


Fistula 


Poll Evil 


Approximately 10,000 cases are success- 
fully treated each year with 


LEMING’S FISTOFORM 
No experience necessary; easy and simple; 
Ust alittic attention every fifth day. 
© $2,50 a bottle, your money refunded 
Wittalis, no matter how old the case or how 
Unsatisfactory other treatment may have been. 
FLEMING’S Vest-Pocket VETERINARY ADVISER 
‘tells all about our famous remedies for Horses 
and Cattle. It is FREE—nend for it a 
tock Yards. 
FLEMING BROS. 92 mee CScaze. tas 


eee 


Free Catalog f colors explains 


ow you Can save 
} money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 





























ElectricWheelCo. 
SS Fim $t..Quinev, ti, 


DOoGs 
BEAUTIFUL Colliesfand Shepherd pups, 


m1 eatural Heelers. Picture 10c. 
'SULIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 
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As I came toward them, fT could not help 
but follow that gaze. Below us the road 
dipped suddenly and ran right and left 
to seek for an easy passage. A little 
beyond, the land fell away even more 
suddenly and the eye plunged on to where 
hills smoothed themselves out to join the 
valley floor. That valley ran on to the 
south until it lost itself in the gray dis- 
tance. To each side of me, steep hills 
covered with woods sucked a deeper dark- 
ness from the gathering twilight. Far to 
the right they merged and ran into some- 
thing greater, and the faint light still in 
the west outlined for a moment a glimpse 
of far blue ramparts. 

“The Valley of the Shenandoah,” Krafft 
was saying, and there was satisfaction in 
his tone. ‘‘And one of our people, old 
Yost Hite, was the first man to start a 
plow in it.” 

A branch cracked under my foot. They 
turned. I addressed myself to O’Neill. 

“You have been very kind to me,” said 
I, “but I must not impose on that kind- 
ness longer. I am going on, and before 
going wish to pay you and your good wife 
the thanks that are due. I regret deeply 
that I can not pay you in more than 
thanks.” 

HEY looked at me in silence. Then 
Krafft spoke. 

‘If a good fight and a good licking 
makes a fool of you, then you are too 
soft for this country. Best stay with me. 
I know this country and am going your 
road.”’ 

“Sir, if we were in a civilized commu- 
nity or if you knew the meaning of the 
code of a gentleman, this matter of ours 
would end here,” I declared with what J 
hoped was the proper note of cool anger. 
“With pistols or small swords, I am quite 
willing to meet you. I own myself not 
over perfeet in the butting, kicking and 
gouging in which you seem to be expert.” 

If I had angered him, he did not show 
it. Instead, he took out a short clay 
pipe, lit it, and began to puff before he 
answered. 

‘We fight out here, not to fit rules, but 
to win. If you were one of Tryon's men, 
I would shoot you in the back from under 
a bit of brush and never give you a 
chance for your life: And neither would 
(Fanning or any of them, if they were to 
catch me. 

“But go on, if you must. Before you 
start, let me give you this warning. This 
play of yours of being poor and riding in 
an immigrant wagon was good enough. I 
wonder you thought of it. From now on 
it will do you no good and delay you. Buy 
yourself a good horse and a pair of pistols 
at Frederickstown.” 

To this I said nothing, 
move away down the slope. Krafft fol- 
lowed me. When we were a little dis- 
tance away, he came to my shoulder and 
said in a hoarse whisper: “There are 
Sons of Liberty in more places than Phil- 
adelphia or Boston. If you ever want 
help, I am still your man. My brother is 
down in Carolina. Fanning sold him out 
last year. We shall pay out the skunk in 
lead. Use your head, lad, or when you 
get down there I shall find you hanging 
on a gibbet and better men beside you.” 


but started to 


At this, what I should have done was 
to turn around, make amends, and go 
with Krafft. It would have been the 


part of wisdom, for my own sake as well 
as for the safety of the message. Yet 
my anger was still too strong. Stronger 
still was my stubbornness, and having 
said I would go on, go on I must. 

I went on down the hill, and in a few 
minutes Krafft’s figure had blurred into 
the dusk. For a little longer, I marked 
O'Neill against the sky. Then darkness 
and a turn of the road shut him out. It 
was as if the whole party had never been. 
I walked in a world of my own, dark 
woods on one side, on the other the gray 
mist that filled the valley like a lake. 

The hills were behind, and the east was 
gray when I finally stopped and hunted 
for a place to sleep. Once more, penni- 
less and friendless, I was on the road to 
Carolina. Yet for that I slept no less 
soundly. 

(Continued next week) 


ANOTHER GOOD RECIPE BOOK 

Those of our like to try 
out things will find much of interest and 
profit in the new ‘‘Techno-Chemical Re- 
ceipt Book,” by Bryant and Wahl, 
published at $2.50 by Henry Carey Baird 
& Co., 2 West Forty-fifth St., New York, 
nN. This contains several thousand 
recipes and processes, covering such sub- 
jects as adulterations and how to detect 


readers who 


and 


them; alloy sand metals; extracts and 
flavors; blasting compounds; bleaching; 
boiler and hot water scale; building ma- 
terials and their uses; cements, pastes 
and putties; cleansing, polishing and ren- 
ovating; decoration and ornamentation; 
dyeing; electroplating, gilding, nickeling, 
silvering, tinning, etc.; enamels and en- 
ameling; fireproofing, fire extinguishers, 


ete.; fuel, heating and insulation; house- 
hold economies and recipes; leather, tan- 
nigg and dyeing; lubricants for all pur- 
poses; paints and painting; soldering and 
solders; water-glass and its uses; water- 
proofing and various miscellaneous recipes 
and processes. In many cases, one single 
recipe will be worth the price of the book. 





Statistics show that 
90° per cent of farm 
fires result in the 
total loss of build- 
ings in which they 
start. The farmer’s 
property is away 
from fire-fighting 
facilities. He there- 
fore needs the best 
insurance service he 
can get. 

Legal Reserve Com- 
anies, like those 
isted here, give close 
attention to firee 
prevention methods 
and experimental 
work for the bene- 
fit of the insurance 
buyer. 





They are orgenized 
to give personal ser- 
vice and thus pro- 
tect the interests of 
policy-holders in 
every possible way. 
These companies are 
represented in every 
locality by men who 
specialize in farm in- 
surance — men who 
know the farmers’ 
problems with rela- 
tion to risks, fire- 
prevention methods, 
valuations, proper 
coverage, etc. They 
can provide you with 
the insurance you 
need for your farm. 





Legal Reserve Insurance 
Fin anit Eighiostng, 2 Whedpatinansiaaaee, Coded 


The farmer needs insurance in companies whose risks are distributed over 
such a wide area that a serious fire or storm in a particular locality will not 


cripple them. 


These companies do business all over the ee Their risks are scat- 
ac 


tered. Local casualties cannot affect them seriously. 


tages is personal service. 


k of all these advan- 


To have a local agent help you check up your valuations, select the 
proper type of policy, assist in getting adequate coverage, and, if loss comes, 
aid you in preparing and presenting your claim—this is a service to which 


you are entitled. 


The companies named are agency companies, dealing with the public 
through agents only. You can easily get in touch with an agent in your 
locality. Write for copy of free booklet —“Insurance Facts for the Farmer.” 
Use the coupon— it is for your convenience. 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
Aetna Insurance Company 

Home Insurance Company, New York 


American Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
insurance Company of North America 





Continental Insurance 

Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 

Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 

American Central Insurance Company 

Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. booklet, “Insurance Facts for the Farmer’’—a 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company handbook on fire prevention. 
Great American Insurance Company : 

Name... 

Address 











Farm Insurance Committee 
Room 1029, Insurance Exchange 
175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me a complimentary copy of your 
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The ONE - PROFIT — Throttling Governor 


E STANDARD in cheap, dependable 
power—an all-purpose engine—yet 80 
simple and trouble-proof a boy can operate 
it. Over 100,000 in use all over the world. 


Burns KEROSENE, GASOLINE, 
GAS-OIL, DISTILLATE or GAS. 


Delivers big surplus power on any fuel—even speed 
onany load, Completely equip: with WICO Magesta, 
speed and power regulator and throttling governor. 
WICO Magnete This famous magneto assures 

Equipped easy starting in any tempera- 
tore—sure performance in rain, snoworslect. The 
most perfect systemof high tension ignition known, 


sh All Sizes—2 to 25 Horsepower. 


OWN up to 10 H-P. 
TERMS 
forested. Gale for cor Log and Tree Baw, S-iorl Saw 


or Pump Catalogs. No obligation, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1531 Witte Bidg, 1531 Empire Building, 
KANSAS CITY, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
AISSOURI. ~~ 












QUICK SHIPMENTS MADE FROM 
NEAREST OF THESE WARE- 
HOUSES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
ATLANTA, GA.; TRENTON, N. J.; 
RICHMOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA.; 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.; DALLAS, 
TEX.; LAREDO, TEX.; DENVER, 
COLO.; BILLINGS, MONT.; SPO- 
KANE, WASH.; NEW YORK, N. 
Y.; ALBANY, N. Y.; BANGOR, ME. 























The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine is considered by its many 
thousands of users a guaranteed 
water supply for the stock, for the 
house, for sprinkling lawns, watering 
gardens, washing windows, 
automobiles, fire protection, etc, 

This engine is air 
cooled, can’t freeze, 
won't overheat. Comes 
complete. Fits any 
pump—direct connect- 
ed. No belts, pulleys 
or extras needed. 

Very economical on 
the use of fuel. Runs 12 
to 15 hours on 3 quarts 
of gasoline. Pumps 100 
to 1000 pails per hour. 

Write for free catalog 
17B. It tells all about 
the Farm PumpEngine, 
and how it is used to get 
plenty of fresh water. _ 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO. 
Engine Specialists—Established 1840 
416 Iron St., Madison, Wis., U. %. A, 


Best f“ 30 Year's 
for Distemper, Pink Eye, 


Influenza, Laryngitis, 
Cataarhal Fever, Epizootic, 
Cc Coughs or Colds. 


for Horses, 
Mules & Dogs, 
SPOHN MEDICALCO. 


GOSHE™ 







































_ Dakota No. 12 


ALFALFA 


Acclimated 
and Hardy 


‘‘Just seed’? isn’t good 
enough—nor are the results 
likely to ke satisfactory. YOU 
want ALFALFA that will 
thrive on your corn belt farm 
—seeds that have stood the 
test of cold winters and hot, 
dry summers. IT PAYS TO 
BUY SEEDS OF KNOWN 
ORIGIN. 


HALEY’S SELECTED 
DAKOTA No. 12 


fulfills these requirements, 
and is noted for its Purity, 
Cleanliness, Hardiness and 
High Germination. 





Selected, State Registered 


GRIMM 


ALFALFA 


If you can’t trace it back to 
the original field of Grimm 
grown in Carver County, Min- 
nesota, in 1847, YOU DON’T 
WANT IT! 


HALEY’S SELECTED 
STATE REGISTERED 
DAKOTA GRIMM fulfills 
all requirements of Purity, 
Cleanliness, Hardiness and 
High Germination. Its per- 
formance record speaks for it- 
self, and iis quality stands 
unchallenged. It is accli- 
mated and especially hardy. 
It will do well on your Corn 
Belt farm! 


Buy these brands from your lo- 
cal dealer— 


Haley’s Selected Dakata No. 
12 Alfalfa; Haley’s Selected 
Northwestern Alfalfa (an- 
other variety that will do 
well inthisclimate); Grimm 
Alfalfa; Sweet Clover. 


He has them or can get them 
quickly, as we ship all orders 
the same day received. 





Haley’s Prairie Brand Seeds 
‘are aiso on sale at all good 
dealers. High quality and sold 
at a price below the average. 


TODD & KRAFT CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


(ASSOCIATED WITH 


HALEY-NEELEY CO. 


Sioux City, la. Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 152 per cent of pre-war and 94 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 



































| eo» 9 . 
@Valeavn 
wl s| win 
$83) 3S 
=] = 4 = a 
aga) o5— 
Onm!] Onw 
32°) 2° 
Oe Oe 
Fisher's index number ......|_152| 94 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat caitle ......| 129] 96 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 32 96 
Canners and cutters ........ 120 129 
Feeders ........ Se cae ae 44,117 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Laas Stella ts ; — 
96 
| 116 
A a 81 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
_ | RRR papa ese ae 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood ‘wool, at Boston) 160| 72 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 77| 86 
eee: ...). ee 
At Chicago— | 
Corn, WO, B MiIROG: ..ccsicves 108 65 
te; Did. BD WRGS. oc ccc cee 83! 81 
MEMORT, DEO, © ORE osivcccvscen- 137 93 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 138) 98 
On lowa Farms— | 
DOM: dssacsabennve soe ceosuce 91) 54 
EEO ET AIT 75| 75 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 118] 86 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee...... 148 114 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 106} 96 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 105) 88 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago....| 130) 112 


No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 134] 117 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
































Butter, at Chicago .......... 122 R84 
Clever seed, at Toledo ...... 221) 127 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 99! 110 
Cotton, at New York ........ 142] 76 
Rees, Bt CHICO .... 060000 131] 100 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
REEL CcUsibigu bine athe cee veh ewiene 130) 87 
eR er eet ere 144) 85 
NN Sasi nban suka sacibaw edo’ 204) 104 
1 re ee ae ae | 172 92 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
BT .6ceeepeaawi hese re aeene 104! 65 
PAN esa iba dienes 6400050040 106! 66 
ee ne a meee ee, 106) 68 
8— | 
SRE c5 Sea baeieeKkedsss¥ acwaor 81) 88 
DE <$506 0000656 eoenteeeone 84) 86 
OO 6:5:36:5:0.00 0405054 93| 88 
Wheat— | 
BEES 1 idcistareseaasaenasesae 129 95 
MN a aba owib aainging asa ariel 116} 93 
September ...... ‘Naeem Saba 117 98 
Lard— | 
BN seas Wewsunenseasid ba waeas 131) 87 
DMM Jae pasen shbieenbereess | 134] 87 
PO IND” Siii50-0 444 O00 bb 6% | 131) 86 
Sides— | | 
EE OC e ee ee ere ee | 136) 82 
ERAS een | 132} 82 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... | 92] 92 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ....| 159! 110 
Copper, at New York ....... | 87) 100 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 184} 97 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
UND. Gis eeniieas ip oa'sinos 179} 95 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 common boards 173 92 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...... 236 107 
IN op cakks tbak cies sce 153} 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of February ........ 222 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
ee ree 109; 114 
Industrial stocks 194| 110 
BRMUITORE BULOOKS 2... 0.0.0.00000000 96; 113 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 

e railroad workman is now getting 

out 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 286 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 








FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war, At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $10.57 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides as a basis indicate a price of 
$10.98. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 13, 1925, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 116 per cent, grain 103 ner 
cent, livestock 95 per cent, lumber 109 
per cent, ore 112 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 115 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 

170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, last week 

40c, week 

last week 


creamery extras, 
before 41%c; cheddar cheese, 
19%c, week before 21%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week before 
27c; ducks, last week 3lc, week before 
32%c; fat hens, last week 27\4c, week be- 
fore 27%4e. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots, 


‘The Week’s Markets 



























































CATTLE 
> 
° is) 
a n 
g 
qd} 3 : 
a Co 
° Oo] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
OT es: re 110.00}10.75} 9.82 
Week before ......... 10.20)10.70/10.12 
Good— 
es nt ETT 9.20/10.12] 9.08 
WOOK DOTETO .+.cvscver 9.25]10.12| 9.25 
Medium — 
ast week .......+.+-.| 8.58) 9.32) 8.38 
Week before sere 8.58) 9.25] 8.45 
Common— | | 
OO” Ber 7.20\e 7.88) 7.00 
Week before ......... | 7.20| 8.18| 7.12 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs, down)— 
is Je ome H . 
ME WOOK veseccesevies 10.15/11.00/10.0 
Week before ...cssee. 10. = cae 10.25 
Medium and good— 
Te MME 6 s'ce 20660055 9.05] 9.81% 8.85 
on before .........] 9.08] 9.75| 8.98 
‘iommon— 
Last week oseeseceeseet SCOT GeneT aoee 
Week > BOlOLO’ 60.00.0060 7.20) 7.92) 7.00 
Butcher cattle— 
— 
PE MES. ow ceuiswceus 8.45) 8.88) 8.17 
WVDOK WOLOTO: :0:5:0:6:6-0:0% 8.45 — 8.30 
Cows— 
Last week ...... secon 6.98] 7.42) 7.00 
WGK BHSTOTO civicccecce 7.02) 7.65| 7.12 
Bulls— 
See: AUN pin eeidiaie:o'eaiole 6.08 6.251 6.12 
WOGK DBOIOPFe. on0scsces 6.08) 6.38) 6.13 
Canners and cutters— | 
DMM WOU oec:0'es:0:5.0000 4.12! 4.35) 4.05 
Week before. ......... | 4.12] 4.35) 4.05 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
EMG OI: foceieye-srern dco 8.62| 8.80) 8.48 
Week before ...ccccce | 8.87| 8.75] 8.68 
Cows and heifers— | | 
DUROE WOO 60k <saescnve | 5.74] 5.56! 5.96 
Week before .........| 5.74] 5.56| 5.96 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | Mine ter eed 
TMARC WOK oecccwcscneeet 11.00)11.55'11.12 
Week before ......... 11.25)11.65)11.60 
Medium (200-250 Ibs,)— | | 
ESE WOE: se ssecNcwi sss 111.82/12.32/11.88 
Week before ...ci<sos 12.05/12.45/12.28 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— , | | 
TMC WOR. Ssoos donee 12.50/12.68/12.75 
Week before ......... 12.80/13.00/12 98 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
PMB - WEEK io 6ics cscs 112.75|12.85' 12.92 
Week Before .....c0es 12.95} 12:95}13.05 
Smooth and rough heavy | 
packing sows (250 ot | 
up— 
aad WOE 4 nkssee sess | 9.38)10.42] 9.75 
Week before .........| 10.12) 10958/10.25 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
RMAC INGO es ace'rcasiccedselateeey /13.50]13.38 
Week before ......... tee 113.75/13.75 
es? pigs— | | | 
WOME WOOK 660 vscsceaes 13.00|.....|13.75 
Week’ before ..... wise LUBE ED lirerbsnie [13.75 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
medium to prime— | 
1. See ae }12.82/13.30112.55 
Week before ......... 112.62/13.25112.55 
—. culls and common | ! 
I Se css esueenese 11.00/11.38) 10.62 
Week before ...c.<ess 110.88/11.25|10.75 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last MRE okie w aed besa 9.88/10.50°10.25 
Week before ......... | 9.88/10.50/10.62 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
MRE WORE Bi sccncecces | 6.75] 7.25] 7.00 
Week before ......... | 6.55) 7.251 7.00 
ne lambs, medium to 
choice— 
BOREY WOBK: 50 cecsesewes 12.25]13.12 
Week before ......... 12.25]13.50) 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 










































































*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 














FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
a 
P ° 
‘a & ¢ 
> oe ®o © 
| 5 #2 bh 
| = 
a |; &e | a8 
British sterling ex- | 
change-— 
AB WOOK 20.2.2 |$4.867 |$4.863 99.9 
PMO DATONG Sscvaleciecss P 99.9 
French franc— | 
Last week ..... ».| 1938 0350 | 18.1 
Week before ..... int chance | .0358 18.6 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1954 
but callable in 1934, were quoted last 
week at $1.01"%,. Since these bonds are 4% 


per cent, the vield to 1934 is 4.22 per cent 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $15.96, week be 
fore $16.38. Chicago—Last week $14.20, 
week before $14.60, 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is #¢ 
light native cow hides at Chicago 11% 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $21. 
and cotton at New York 19.3c. Iowa ele 
vator shelled corn prices are about 49%4¢, 
oats 314c, wheat $1.49. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week if 
March were 2,423,000 bushels, as compare 
with 1,388,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,539,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the third 
week in March were 248,000 bushels, 
compared with 
before and 38,000 bushels for the same 
week last vear. Exports of oats for thé 
third week in March were 582,000 busi 
els, as compared with’ 525,000 bushels the 
week before and 459,000 bushels for the 





HAY 
be) 
6) q 
s/2/é 
a E 8 
6 \e8 
a clover, No. 1— ea 
oe. eee evelee 18.75) 
Week before .........[0.22: is.00aee 
Timothy, No. 1— S 
MGS WONG Secscscees Tl tee ee. 
WERE  DEIOEO 650.2060 0Is Cos ce Be 
Alfalfa, choice— ia 
RNC SUOMI «ov .05 5.63% 0 u0% 21.50/24.50 
WGK DOIOKE <h..s5060 21.50/ 24.75) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Ot SOCK os ic ev sciewns 119.50/22.75) 
Week before ......... 119.50/23.25) 
Alfalfa; standard— | 
WCC ow sctedevaes 17.00/20.50 
Week Below scscccces {17.00/21. 00! 
Alfalfa, No, 2— ] 
SO WOM gs suns s 040.0% 114.50 18.25 
Weel DeElOTE ©. ocicce ces 14.50)18.75" 
Oat straw— | 
Eee DOO si. ci cewiees 9.25) 8.75/11.59 
WOOK -DOTOPO. 045+ «c00: | 9.25] 8.75 10.50 
a 
GRAIN 
zis 
0 
& & 2 | 3 
3 & s b 
‘2 ) C) ro 
= n 
= E SI a 
o ie) “1Q 
Corn, No. 2Y—_ | | Be. 
Leet week ..<:] 22M. ced | .66% 
Week before ..| .76%]...... | 70% | 
Corn No. 3Y | | | 
Last week | 6954) 61% 6416! 60% 
Week before | .73%| .66%] .68% 64% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
Last week oa TR et Ae 1% 
Week before | -63%4|...... 614 
Oats- | | | 
Last week vost 0086] 28 al 401G> 39 
Week before 41%] .38%)| .41 | 8 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .62 
Week before ..! .65 
Rye— | 
Last week ....| .84%] | 
Week before ..| .87%4| 
Wheat, No. 2 hard} | 
Last week ..../1.6154/1.5414/1.58%4/1.57% 
Week before ../1.71% {1.67 |1.6844/1.66 
FEEDS 
- * 
2 2/3 3 
we Ol gl] s 
3 a i) } 
a] algl alt 
El 6] | ® 
S a@j/- 3 
S| “{s]4 
Bran— { ‘| | 
Last week... ./25.50/23.50/22.50'28.00 
Week before. ./25.50/24.00/22.25/ 28.00! 
Shorts— | 
Last week....{24.75]24.75/22.25134.00) 
Week before. ./24.75 24.25/22.25/34.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../25.25)..... ooo oof 28.00) 
Week before. ./25,25).....]..... 28.00 
Oil meal (o.p,)— | 
Last week.... 48.25). . -/47.50 
Week before. ./48.25)..... 47.50 
Cottonseed meal | | 
(41 per cent)! | 
Last week..../35,25 
Week before. .|35.25 
Tankage— | 
MOG week... .)..0. ae 70.00/65.00 
Week before..|..... 165.00]..... 70.00/65.00 
Gluten— | | 
Last week....!..... Se haces soe eo ORME 
Week before..|..... ee I pers oon e cle 


222.000 bushels tne Weer) 


Same week last year. 4 
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“The 


or tonsils, 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
man who bragged because he has 
no appendix better be still. If he has teeth 
the docs will get him yet.” 





HE NEEDED A JACK TO RAISE THE 
QUEEN 














submitted by Austin Phelps, 
Route 1, Cedar Falls, Iowa, wins first 
money in Joshaway’s March picture con- 
test. Second place goes to J. J. Hawes, 
Harpers Ferry, lowa, who submitted, ‘‘He 
has the Jill but not the much-needed 
Jack.” Third prize was captured by one 
of our most persistent contenders, Frank 
G. Davis, Harrisonburg, Va., who sent in, 
"A big opportunity for the Ladies’ Aid.” 

Honorable mention was awarded to 
Gladys Hardin, Summerset, Iowa, on, ‘‘All 
his gain sunk in one depression and no 
and to J. E. Baldwin, 
Reynolds, Ill., on ‘‘A heavy storm broke 
out, after the overladen steamer had run 


This title, 


aground.” As usual, the contest was a 
whopper. Joshaway feels gratified to get 
so much mail from his many friends. 


Postcards and titles surely make life in- 
teresting. Thanks! 

Now, folks, direct your attention to the 
picture for this month. Pa has almost 
put over the deal whereby he gets Ma a 
flivver when she sees the neighbors in a 
swell new car of much larger proportions. 


The poor salesman is having a _ brain 
storm, and you can decide what Pa will 
have to do to get back in favor. Look at 
it and send the postcards along. 

By the way, Mrs. J. A. Jewett, Grand 
Junction, Iowa, was the lucky person last 
month who sent the title that won and 
whose address was lost. Mrs. Jewett is 
one of our most enthusiastic contenders, 
We hope she will pardon our error, but 
it was caused by the fact that all names 
are taken off the titles before sending 
them to the judges. 


NO KICK, EITHER 


A man went into a butcher shop where 
the proprietor’s wife was in attendance, 
in the absence of her husband. He 
thought he would have a little fun with 
her, and said: 

“Madam, can 
pork?” 

“Certainly,” she said, and turning to 
the boy at the back of the shop said: 

“Willie, give this gentleman three pig’s 
feet.” 


you give me a yard of 


SURE CURE 


A middle-aged but rich widow, 
a very disagreeable temper, 


who had 
complained to 


her son-in-law that she was annoyed by 
the attentions of a certaim man. 

“How shall I get rid of him?” she 
asked. 


‘‘Marry him,” replied the son-in-law. 

“T'd see him hanged first.’’ 

“Just marry him, and it won’t be long 
before he'll hang himself.” 


NOTE WAS NOT EXPLICIT 


Florian: “Chief, ah needs protection! 


Ah done got a unanimous letter this 
mornin’ which done says: ‘Nigger, let 


mah chickens alone’. 
Chief of Police: ‘Why protectiog? Just 
leave the chickens alone.” 
Florian: ‘‘Dat’s all right, boss, but how 
does I know whose chickens I’s to leave 








alone?” 

“My,” said the husband, “that was a 
good sleep, I slept like a log.” 

“Yes,”’ answered the wife, ‘‘with a saw 


going thru it.” 





WHAT IS THE 
Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, 
All answers must be in by April 20. 


issue of April 30. No limit to the 
answers on a postcard 
of a tie, a duplicate prize will be 


in each tying contest. 


BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


number of titles one 
and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ 
awarded for the full amount of the prize tied 


and $1.00 for third. 
announced in our 
Write 
In case 


$2.00 for second best 
The winners will be 
person can send, 
Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 2, 4 








a Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 


SSS. 
THE NAME AND DDRESA 

RATE. 8c PER WORD are counted as curate da moan 
Yonent and each Initiel or full number is counted as one word, 
'° ag for a minimum of twenty words. Remittance must 


sgecompeny order 
Adv. isis orders, «' orders and changes 
thi ot later than Thursday, eight days The any 


' ate ry —-— 
eation. When writing your advertisement give full i The 
cute down ecorreepondence 





and increases sales. we 





SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS _—_—+|_—sSHELP WANTED “iene == 


MINNESOTA SALESMEN \ WANTED HARNESS 


| FOR SALE—160-acre stock and dairy SELL oll to users. We don't want “high 7 DIFFEREN T “styles -s of farm harness Parr 
No, Words | No. Insertions farm in corn belt of southeastern Min- pressure’ men. We do want honest, carried in Stock for your careful in- 
nesota; good buildings, silo, large hen industrious men who can stick to facts. spection. The best harness made for the yard I 
house; abundant supply of good water; Any-.man who is willing to work and will least money. Chas. Koenigsberger & Son, $7.50, 
one mile from school, three miles to | tell the farmers the simple truth about our 325 East Fifth St., Des Moines, lowa, ard 
town; $125 acre. Mrs. Emma B. Horn guaranteed automobile and tractor oils 7 ? a 
° :. A oO} é é é \ 
Administratrix, Plainview, Minn. _ _ | may expect excellent returns and build c ea M made ye va? 
(FARMS ready to use, with clover fields up a_ profitable, _permanent business, 1%-inch Concord traces; $39.50 per a 
d plowed land: mediate oceupancy: Our plan is new. No bunk about specifi- a m : 
and plowed land; immedia eupancy,; : “head Cc has. Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moin Post pa: 
good roads, schools and neighbors. Wild | cations. Just good oil in the hands of | Jowa es, Gowrie 
t s re ocater "OAC or improve- lubrication experts. You explain our sys- — 
lands well located ready for impr | 
ments; easy terms. Write. Land Com- tem to the users and send in the orders, HEDGE POSTS 
m : : - 
missioner, 118 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn, each of which carries complete question- | ff{fH}/PGie posts for sale; car lots. Oi accre 
aes SOT Lge <r gmaae — naire about condition of the motor. Then ari 4 ie : Fi 8. Box hatche! 
FOR SALE—All kinds of farms, Direct we guarantee to supply exactly the cor- Winfield, Kan. —— 
5 yt from owners. Call or write your wants. ‘fing ate i Taka “ate “Aaa ee a 1 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 | J. F. De Long, Lamberton, Minn. vag + Thad en and A Fi Rycedin eB at INSUBANCE eae ae 
a ethane:  IERN oo maga ogee TY} , | 2 price that 1s rignt. Old established com- | AUOTMOBILE insurance—To officers qa 1% 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please SOUTHERN Minnesota farms, $100 per pany. Fastest growing lubricating oil local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance © pervisi 
lta lcecures pemengeeesmapepenenen Mien. seetpesieetniglat einige minotging business in the northwest. If you are a panies or similar farmer organizations, we produc 
ee Minn. . a ‘square shooter” you can join this or- | have something altogether different in au- gg 


























ganization of live wires. Season starting bile insurance. Special 
RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES seenriaasie ee DAKOTA right now. No experience or capital re- a at ae ger ye omen a ter IPER 
FARMS for sale—North Dakota improved | quired. This is vour ortuni . , we ‘wns, SUPE 
WRITE for our list of w 7 ju . iis is your opportunity. Act iving broad coverage at low t. 
D ' ell protected in- farms; crop payment or easy terms; no ee Llp a Ap - giving broad coverage at low cost. Make whiel 

: - Be 4 “pt. eee 7 a. ; D Di asy quickly. Write, giving age, experience —< ling de dabl " 

vestment bonds which yield a good re inflated’ values; real opportunity for men | ana references. | Willhelm Oil Compan money selling our pendable _ policies, est pr 
turn and can be quickly converted into | of moderate means; citizens’ committee | st. Pp; ul, Mi “nen | Company Uecheed in Tews ts sae breede! 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we | helps new settlers locate among prosper- | ———————~ _ df lof years. Address, Home Office, Unig andott« 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- | ous, contented -neighbors. Write Greater LIVESTOCK Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 Leghor' 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Clark, Des | North Dakota Association, Box 4273, ee East Washington St., Bloomington, Il, $17; W 
one high grad licipal and cate te PRACT! DEY picbred tet heif- KODAK FINISHING Tract 

») oe eS) igh grade municipal anc MISSOURI~ ‘TICALLY purebred Geurnsey eif- *< The E ~~ 

corporation bonds. May we render you SROACRED Missouri be sauty; good ood pulid- er calves, from heavy milkers, $20 each; A a bint | pg Be erased goes Cet Traer, 
investment service without obligation to erated for shipment anywhere. L. Ship- details: toll developed and six glossy ROSS 


? 2 Cop: es } 1s, ings; ‘improved road; team, eleven cat- % rt fom t 
you? Wheelock & Copany, Des Moines, _ tle, ow, poultry, machinery and crops | W2Y: Whitewater, Wis. prints, 25 cents (coin). Better pictures son. 


BONDS of res ponsible communities and | jnctuded; 150 acres excellent crop land; HOLSTEINS quicker service. Victor Photo Service, jea's I 
corporations are sound and attractive | pasture for large herd; estimated 1,000 | FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a | Drawer 978, Kansas City, Mo. Our es 
Polk @ Co. Des Moines, Harty H. | cords wood besides timber; productive or- 26-pound official record; a show pros- | ANY size six-exposure roll developed ant je {M78 
0 0., Des Moine ___._.. | chard; berries; attractive six-room house | pect, whose three nearest dams average finished in glossy prints, 25 cents silver, hy 
WOODMEN of the World Building | and tenant house; beautiful views; 50- | 96 pounds milk a day; ready for light Midland Photo Co., Dept. 10, Charies City oh 
(Omaha) First Mortgage Leasehold 6 | foot barn; four large poultry houses and | gervice. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- lowa. i . Hatche 
per cent gold bonds, at 99, yielding about three-room workshop. Quick buyer gets | ticello, Iowa. TOBACCO FINES 
6.10 per cent. James A. Cummins & Co., | all for $10,000; part needed. Picture and HOLSTEIN heifers. 15 extra uality seieaaiapearanits c horn: 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines. details page 64, big new Illustrated Cata- settee ot ee eee ae ** | HOMESPUN smoking tobacco; natural Reds, 


4 fitets et beautifully marked, high grades, tuber- ; aie ak * a ‘ ) 
log money-making farm bargains. Free. | autin tested eight weeks old leaf; made sweet and mellow by sun dottes, 


loo W s@ 2d, s ; shipped C, . ’ atin omer: then 
DOGS AND PE OCK Strout Agency, 831-HD, New York Life “ede . eet 72, sak curing in old-fashioned way; five lbs, mas, 
s T STOC Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. oa gg ge EK. Howey, 1092 James, | one dollar. Sample sent free. Natural Live 4 


ped Leaf Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, Ky. ‘ 

Papeds besl dntvine oe tag a on overs cee~arrer oes ~-| FOR, SALE—High grade Holstein cows TOBACCO prepaid, best grade, 10 Ibe vile 
stocked and must move these pups “Write FOR SAULE—114-acre farm, two miles and heifers, at reasonable prices; T. B. 2 75; smoking 10 Ibs “$2 WwW. B Adams, cine 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- from paved road; productive soil, four- | tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- | gharon, Tennessee. Reference, Bank of BABY 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites oregon house, large barn, —_ house, | cord, Minn. Sharon. yea 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- en house, wagon shed, sugar bush, plenty | FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull, two | FToumePpuN EAP eat an 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. fire wood, abundant water; $5,600. Mrs. years old, from dam of high milk record. erg ir cucee ar ae ry eS ets , 
FOR SALE—White Collie pups from very KE. M. Alexander, Niobe, Fic ccctsiomines Geo. McKinney, Mitchellville, Iowa. free; pay when received: Farmers’ AsO. feds 
good parents, These pups are fine look- SOUTH DAKOTA PERCHERON STALLION WANTED | ciation, Maxon Mills, Ky. Prepaic 
ing a, yo —— : For ~~ m- | SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands from $10 an WANTED to buy, a good young Percheron TYPEWRITERS log fre 
ormation, write John Featherstone, an- acre up, depending on location and im- stallion or a good roan Belgian stallion; TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values St. Par 



























































































































gon, Lowa. rovements. They will never be lower. | must have size, quality and good breeding ; ‘or J ¥ 
WHITE Collie, Scotch Collie, Shepherd Bouth Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, and priced so a farmer can buy. C. D. Fg Sat Cores. ee eee af 
and Rat Terrier pups; males, $7; fe- alfalfa, small grains. Real diversifica- Brandt, Kimball, 8. D. Typewriter Exchange 913 Locust St., Des lected | 
males, $6. Also litter of German Police | tion. Healthful and_ pleasant climate. | WANTED to buy, young Percheron stal- | Moines, lowa. é for dar 
pups from prize winning stock. Bloemen- Good dairy country. See it for yourself. lion; must have good bone, quality and _—— Remar! 
daal Kennels, Alton, Iowa. Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- breeding. Write full description and low PATENT ATTORNEYS for pric 
(PUREBRED Airedale puppies, 5 months ne gpl ag + A gg A neg gr dollar. Box 261, Melcher, lowa ee ee —— Bie b 
old; one male, one year old; from heel- . ° SER. ea —_" TREEMAN, aten orneys; latche 
ing parents; rices reasonable. Clay riculture, Division 101, Pierre, 8. D. wre PERCHERONS. SHIRES i patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable URI 
Ellis, Dexter, fowa. WISCONSIN Rhine CeCe Weight La5O; Bitte thice | Bg: Des Moines. lows. or 
FOR SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- | HARDWOOD cut-over land; Silt loam; | years old, bay, weight 1,850; both sound BABY CHICKS lected, 
herd pups from the best heel driving clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- | and guaranteed in every respect; also per cer 
rents. Can't be beat. Gerhard Wolter, | elly;’ close to town; good roads, good | broke to work. Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa. | BEFORE you order chicks, send for the Mlustra 
mburg, Minn. a _... | schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- PERCHERONS Peters-Certified chick catalog. It tells ng 
SHEPHERDS; male pups, $4.75; female try. You deal directly with the owners. REGISTERED Perche talli SPvae a plain. honest story of these unusual ox 
$3.. Trained dogs, $15. Fine cattle | No agents and no commissions. Easy . tE ere ht, 2 00: on, black, | chicks sent to you with a genuine guar—m ACCRI 
; ready to. ship. KImer Isaksen, | terms, Also improved farms. Write for A per —— 2,100; permanent | ointee to live, covering the first ¢w varie 
Springfield, Minn. map and Booklet No. 6. North Western egg 1 gaging a eS Se weeks: also guaranteed to be from pure@™ for hig 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed German Police Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, ig s250 'R 4 ‘eal Mawar Same bred flocks certified on health and high —, st 
dogs and pups. Mrs. Erling Lura, Coop- Wisconsin, > cal ta ae = dence Iowa me : saci standards of flock—-average egg produt Smith 
erstown, N. D. : — ao - tion. Ten popular breeds perfected. Prices Missou 
St yee CITY PROPERTY PERCHERON stallions; registered; two- so low you can not afford to buy ordinary BUY c 
SHEPHERD pups, guaranteed to work . GOTTAGE; five rooms, bath, pantry, cel- year-olds; ready for service; sired by | chicks. 10.000 satisfied customers. Out ducer 
suit or your money back; price, $7.5 lar, modern except heat; Central Ave. | the great Ivan; colts shown and reason- big illustrated catalog with actual pit tells al 
Sawthorne Twins, Afton, lowa. sss | and Seventeenth St.; most desirable sec- | ably priced by Dewey & Richards, Mo- | tures of our breeding flocks, ~ culling Sixty-e 
FOR SAL®—Walker Fox Hounds, three tion of Nebraska City, Neb.; possession at ville, lowa. equipment, poultry farm, hatchery low. 
months oid, $5 each; females, two years | once. Write J. E. McArthur, Enfield, | ““Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put | chicks, will be a revelation to you. Petet Minn. 
old, $25 each. Tedmar Lee, Ottosen, la. Iil., for prices _and_ terms. you in touch with a market for farm | Poultry Farm, Box 271, Newton, Lowa. BAR c 

































































FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS land that can be reached in no other way: | BUY Hi Quality “¢ hicks Missouri sal zed 
———$____. ACRES 2am, mi: aa a accredited, purebrec pro ; s 
91 ACRES, team, mare, four cows, five MISCELLANEOUS world noted strains; every flock acered, prompt 
CALIFORNIA hogs, poultry, 200 bu. corn, 200 bales ee nme | id «Enelish Whi horns—-100, $18 Chick 
OPPORTUNITIES in Southern California | hay, tools included; a real farm, all first | BABY gets relief cutting teeth. Dr. Riz- | Sind .. Hnelish \V tite ern ie ee singe — 
are better now than ever for the man | and second bottom land, no rocks, nearly ore Seetes San. Lae ye See” foo it ose Reds—-100 1: 300, $40; 500, $88 SUFF 
of moderate means who desires to estab- | level, rich limestone soil; one-half mile | gist or send direct to Dr. Rizers Company, | {iy  hecme, Wal “ge d Silver peat 
lish a home on a few acres that will in- | to advantages, three and one-half town; | Burlington, Iqwa. Full two-ounce bottle, | ¥, ute i ee bur me ren de e100, $15; 100. O 
gure him a good living in a delightful | 800d six-room house, big barn, other | 40 cents. ei 300, $43, 500, $70. ; PRs sep iy oo preeds— livery. 
country. Lands are reasonable in ‘price | buildings; a big and sure money maker; | COVERS, machine or stack; tents and | }99' $11: 300 .$32: 500, $52.50. ‘State eat REDS, 
and terms attractive. Crops best suited | all $4,000, part cash, Revised catalog best pant aprons; direct from manufacturer | est’ and latest dates Guaranteed live type 
for different localities are well proved. j values. United Farm Agency, 114-WF | to you. Write for samples and prices. | qelivery. Prepaid parcel post. Free iim ‘#88, $ 
Efficient marketing organizations are at | West Tenth street, Kansas City, Mo. _ Box 187. S. J. Russell, Peoria, Ml. structive catalog gee International M burg, I 
your service. Southern California has a Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES Baby Chick Association. Hi Qualitf #* SINGL 
climate you will like—an enjoyable twelve | you in touch with a market for farm | aasp-ycyy Hatching Co., Kirksville Mo., Dept. C. from 
months open season. There are thousands | jand that can be reached in no other way STOP that Knock. Use Be njamin Auto- ; cd wt sy ers; $1 
of miles of paved roads. Seaside and : matic Connecting Rod Nuts. Set of | STOP here and send to Iowas’ leading Pamers 
mountain resorts offer recreation for ev- HELP WANT eight, $2, prepaid. For Fords and other poultry farm and hate hery for the new - 
erybody. Let me mail you our illustrated ED cars, trucks and tractors. Warranted. | book, ‘‘free,”” entitled, ‘Turning Chicks cc : 
folder containing dependable information AGENTS WANTE Circulars free. W. R. Benjamin, Granite | Into Gold,” also their new free catalog 8. C. 
on Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, A e City, Tl. which tells of their strong, tested, fluff! I stock. 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe | § se gpm — to home owners; BAGS WANTED purebred chicks. They can save you — 
Re ‘ reight prepaid; big pay; no investment; BARR RAR AA AARA ANNAN Ne | @Y ON any purchase. Every nest on 
Ry.. 910 Railway Exchange. Chicago experience unnecessary; exclusive terri- | HEED Bags wanted, We pay highest | farm is a Pstaecrny ‘whane thal birds are —. 
ee KANSAS tory; nationally known company. We de- : market price; write for quotations; trapped the year around. The chicks af ee 
80 ACRES. Anderson county; three-room | liver and collect. Box 4027, Station “A,” ve — Great Western Bag Co., | jarger and better than the common hateh: WHIT! 
house, good large barn and sheds at- | Kansas City, Mo. __ St. Louis, Mo. ery chicks. Orders are given prompt @ half 
tached; every foot smooth, tillable land; | AGENTS—Our new household cieaning FARM MACHINERY personal attention. Ten leading brea pallets, 
fine location; great bargain; price, $5,200; device washes and dries windows, | TITAN tractor roller chains, $36.60 per.| 2t low prices. Ever-Laying Eee *@@ ses s| 
$1,000 cash, balance long time. Send for | sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs set. Chains for all tractors. Get cireu- | Box 204, Salix, lowa. ___e Si f 
further information. Allen County In- | less than brooms. Over half profit. Write | lars. Iowa Falls Machine Works, Iowa | WHITE Leghorns. Single Comb Réel nner 
vestment Co., Iola, Kan. Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- | Falls, lowa. chicks, sent C. 0. D. Official contest poeta 
MINNESOTA field, Iowa. TRACTOR gears, new master pinions for | Winners. Six pens in leading high hoe ris, one 
FOR SALE Fifty improved Tanne “MITENLICE-KILLER” roost is a great your tractor at big saving in price, | Gate. High hens and pens in he Ta 
i § yr H » Tang | thing for the poultry raiser. All that the | Crabb Gas Engine Co., Independence, Ia. | Of four winter months at Glen El vy" det AS 
en IB dP gee tl Aen $85 to $150 per acre, | name implies. Absolutely guaranteed. We HARNESS Iowa laying contests. Special early for 
located in southwestern Minnesota; in- | want agents all or part time. Voss Wood . discount. 0 not buy until you read oF 
cluding Nobles, Rock and Murray coun- Shop, Exira, Iowa. CONCORD farm harness; 1% inch trace | catalog and liberal guarantee to ‘ 
ties. The best farm land in America. | ———— with steel hames; made of brand-new | Prof. E. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottum¥® . &E 
Now is the time to buy a farm; land will Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put | oak taned leather in the good old-fash- | lowa. Formerly poultry expert, M for my 
goon be higher again. For information, | you in touch with a market for farm | ionea way. Price, $49.50 per set. Chas. ] Massachusetts, Iowa, experiment stations \eehor 













































































write to Leo Hartfiel, Rushmore, Minn. .land that can be reached in no other way. Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, Iowa. ' Dept. F 











WALLACES’ FARMER, April 2, 1926 
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uss Readers Market. 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columas 























\ a 
” [RATE Se PER WORD mere ta ot ea 7 
cccharge for = minimus = Fis aS, —~ The <a 
: “Raegrach IOS 
bale Neda pe com aogn ‘and Increases sales. 
— BABY CHICKS POULTRY EGGS FOR HATCHIN 
OWA Accredited” Aristocrat dark LEGHORNS PLYMOUTH ROCKS ¥ 
arnesy Barred Rocks; white diarrhea tested. | BURBBRED world famous big type Bar- | WHiTE hock hatching eggs, $8.50 per 100; 
ul in. Yard 1, direct from Holterman, $7.50, 15; on strain Single Comb White Leghorns; chicks, $18.50; pen eggs, $7.50 per 15. 
or the @ Yard Ii, yearling hens, records 207 to 268, | 3 egg strain; enormous layers of large | Pens and flocks mated by Prof, W. H. 
& Son, 97.50, 15; Yards III, pullets from hens in | white eggs; eggs, $5 per 100; chicks, $16 | Lapp. Free mating list. Murle Mills, 


wa, Yard Il, $5, 15. Fourth year continuous 












































‘ithout trap nesting. Range eggs, $10, 105; $5.50, 
length 50. 85 per cent fertility guaranteed. May 
T get, chicks, $19, 100; June chicks, $16, 100. 
foines, Postpaid: Mating list. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 

Gowrie, lowa. 

BABY CHICKS from Yowa inspected and 
marred accredited flocks. The fact that our 
x 205, hatchery is accredited means dollars to 
ial paby chick buyers. Not just common 

stock but high class. Has had to pass 

requirements of experts under state su- 
ers Of pervision. Healthy, vigorous and high 
Com- producing. Will pay you to get our offer. 
re We Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, 
y tor Oe 
towns, SsUPER-BREEDERS—Chicks from flocks 
Make which win at Iowa state show and larg- 
dlicies, est production shows. Bred by expert 
umber breeders. White, Silver, Columbian Wy- 
Union andottes, $18; Reds, Barred Rocks, Brown 
1, 803 Leghorns, $16; Buff Orps., $18; Buff Rocks, 
_ Th $17; White Leghorns, $15. You can buy 

cheaper chicks, but you can’t buy better. 

Traer Community Poultry Farms, Box W, 
cklace Traer, lowa, 
po ROSS Chicks—One-half, million per sea- 
tures, son. Cetrified and utility stock. Amer- 
orvice jea's leading egg strains. All varieties. 

: Our flocks keep up to the highest stan- 
me dards for egg production and vigor. Prices 
od and exceptional. 100 per cent live delivery 
silver, prepaid. Instructive catalog free. Ross 
5 City, Hatchery, Dept. D, Junction City, Kan. 

FINEST quality purebred chicks; Leg- 
ewaaael horns, $12, 100; B@rred Rocks, Single 
atural Reds, $14; White Rocks, White Wyan- 
y Suns dottes, Buff Orpingtons, $15; Light Brah- 
> Ibs, HE mas, $17. Fifty chicks, 1 cent higher. 
atural Live delivery guaranteed. Member Inter- 
.Y national Baby Chick Association. LEarl- 
0 Ibs., ville Hatchery, Earlville, I). 

— BABY Chicks from superior quality, heavy 
laying stock. We have one of the larg- 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle- 
e lbs, west. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
+ pipe mating, breeding and hatching standard 
Asio- bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival. 

Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. Cata- 

log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 400, 
values es NO 
Rem- BABY chicks; Single Comb Reds; supe- 
in list, rior quality; scientifically culled and se- 
t., Des lected from exhibition matings by experts 

for dark red color and heavy egg laving. 
ee Remarkably low prices for chicks. Phone 

for prices and give orders or send for valu- 
able book On poultry; it’s free. Allen 
rneys; Hatche Box 27, Creston, Iowa. 
nite dle "MURRAY MeMURRAY” baby chicks; 
— over 40 different breeds. Purebred, se- 

lected, tested, heavy laying flocks; 100 

per cent live delivery guaranteed. Big, 
or the illustrated catalog free. Very low prices. 
t tells Also eggs, stock. Murray McMurray, 
nusual Box 63, Webster City, Iowa, 
guar ACCREDITED chicks; low prices; leading 
t two varieties; from flocks officially endorsed 
pure for high average egg production; foremost 
1 high gg strains; live delivery; catalog free. 
roduc Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 127, Mexico, 
Prices Missouri, 
dinary BUY certified chicks from heavy egg pro- 

Our ducers. Our large free baby chick book 
1 pie. tells all about feeding, care, culling, ete. 
culling Sixty-eight most profitable breeds. Prices 
. = ~f Write, Ziemer’s Hatchery, Austin, 

Minn, 

Wee BAB chicks; Buckeye equipped, medium 
stale sized hatchery; eggs from nearby flocks 
akers; of best health and purebred quality; 
cored Prompt service. Cireular fee. Boyden 
oe Chick Hatchery, Boyden, Iowa. 

. $6. BUFF Orpington chicks exclusively, from 
Laced realty, heavy producing stock; $15 per 
$l; aad Order now for present or future de- 
oeds— eoed._W. B. Shaw, Monroe, lowa. fs 
earll- REDS, both combs, culled for production, 
d live type and color; chicks, $17.50 per -100; 















ee in- *gg8, $8 per 100. Saben Hagen, Parkers- 
tional burg, Iowa. 

ualit¥ SINGLE Comb White Leghorn chicks, 
Cc. from my own flock of heavy winter lay- 






ers; $12 per 100. Mrs. Carl 


W. Johnson, 
Pomeroy, Iowa, Route 2. 










8. C. W. LEGHORN chicks, 11 cents; 
8. C. R. I. Red chicks, 12 cents; pure 
stock, Ray A. Lewis, Bayard, lowa. 





__ POULTRY 












per 100; high quality; low cost; satisfac- 
tion assured, Leghorn Poultry Farm, 
Alton, Iowa. _ 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

OWEN strain and Rucker strain, S. C. 

Red chicks now ready for shipment; 
from blood-tested, high-producing stock. 
Our stock is Iowa inspected and accred- 








ited. Prices unusually low. Exceptional 
values. Write me before you order from 
anyone. A. H. Ward, Box 152, Independ- 


ence, Iowa. 

GRIFFITH’S Reds; both combs; speak for 
themselves, with health, size, type, color, 

egg production and prize winnings; prices 

right. Mrs. E. Griffith, Sioux Rapids, 

lowa, Route 2. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


ANCONAS 
FOR SALE—S. C. Ancona hatching eggs; 
$5 per 100, packed for shipping; from 
heavy winter layers. Daniel Schulz, Coul- 
ter, Iowa. 
SHEPARD strain Single Comb Anconas; 
eggs, $5 per 100; baby chicks, $12 per 

















New Providence, Iowa. 


HOLTERMAN’S dark barred Aristocrat 
eggs; pen mating—$4.50, 15; $8, 30; 
range—$5, 105. Mrs. Ed Harnden, Aller- 
ton, Iowa. - 
PUREBRED White Plymouth Rock 
hatching eggs: Fishel direct; $6 a hun- 
dred. Mrs. Joe Abild, Route 6, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Phone, Valley Junction 2310. 
IMPERIAL Ringlet Barred Rock eggs; 
dark mating; winners; range, $8 per 100, 
$1.50 per 15; pens, $5, $6 per 15. Catalog. 
Satisfaction. Mrs. Alvin Windom, Noda- 
way, Iowa. 
FISHEL’S White Rock eggs; silver cup 
winners. My stock won first and sec- 
ond on egg production at Iowa State Fair. 
$10, 100; $2.50, 15; flock eggs, $5, 100. Mrs. 
J. Brown, Creston, Iowa, Route No. 6. 
PUREBRED White Rock eggs; $4.50, 100; 
200 or more, $4, 100. Culled for high pro- 
duction. Chicks, $15, 100. Mrs. Edw. 
Erusha, Fairfax, Iowa. 
PUREBRED White Rock eggs; Fishel and 
Iowa State College strains; $5 per hun- 
dred, postpaid; bred for laying. Mrs. G. 


























100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. W. Hunter, Barnes City, Iowa. 
GEESE RHODE ISLAND REDS 
MAMMOTH Toulouse geese (old stock); | ROSE Comb Rhode Island Red hatching 


mated trios, ready for fertile egg pro- 
duction, $4; young ganders, $3; eggs, 30 
cents each. Mrs, Ellis Abell, Doran, Minn. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

JERSEY Black Giant hatching eggs from 

large, strong, farm raised, Marcy strain 
stock; $2.50 per 15. Royal Gem Fur Farm, 
Austin, Minn. cia 
_ LEGHORNS 
PROF. RUCKER’S White Leghorn eggs 

and chicks; Tancred and _ Barron; 
shipped C. O. D. with small payment 











down. Guaranteed delivery; low prepaid 
prices; egg laying contest winners; high 
pen for November and January at Glen 


Ellyn, Ill. Three pens in high ten at lowa 
contest and high hen to date. These are 
Leghorns that lay in the winter; proved 
by official records, Free actalog. Prof. 
E. H. Rucker, formerly poultry expert at 
Missouri, lowa and Massachusetts Exper- 
iment Stations, Dept. F, Ottumwa, lowa, 
EGGS and chicks; Barron White Leg- 

horns; large lopped comb type; culled 
and bred to lay; mated to cockerels from 








high record folck; eggs—$5, 105; $15 per 
case. Chicks—$13, 100; 200, $25; 500, $60. 
Mrs. M. EK. Wilmarth, Corning, lowa. 





SINGLE Comb White Leghorns; Tancred, 

Barron and Hollywood flocks, separate; 
blood tested; eggs, $5 per 100; special 
pens, $5 per 50; chicks, $15 per 100. J. H. 
Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 
SHADY Nook Poultry Farm; S. C. Brown 

Leghrons; flock average of 500 hens, 146 
eggs; eggs, $2 per setting, $8 per hundred. 
Shady Nook Poultry Farm, Pisgah, lowa. 


RYAN’S S. GC. Brown Leghorn eggs from 





300 large, healthy, culled hens; $4, 100. 
chicks, April 1, $12, 100. Mrs. Lloyd 
Howerter, Blairsburg, lowa. 





YOUNG'S S. GC. W. Leghorn eges, $6. 100; 


chicks, $12, 190; prepaid; heavy laying 

strain. Mrs. Wilson McIntyre, Red Oak, 

Iowa. bas Ai 8 Pall, 
MINORCAS 








Renner 
STANDARD bred Single Comb Black Mi- 

norea eggs, culled for type, color, size 
and production; Pope strain, blood-tested; 
pen 1, $1.50 per setting; flock, $5 per 100; 








prepaid. Save this ad. Elmer Selberg, 
‘Waukon, Iowa. 
Ss. C. WHITE or Buff Minorea hatching 
eggs; $7 per 100; settings, $1.75; farm 
range flocks. Amos Richardson, Delhi, 
Iowa, rs 
ORPINGTONS 


PP AAPA RRA APR PDP PP PPP PAP LP PAPEL LLDPE 
WHITE Orpington chick and eggs; range 

flock; fine layers, mated to extra large 
cockerels with type and vigor; eggs, $5, 
105; chicks, $15; 100 per cent live deliv- 
ery; pullets, $2; cockerels, $2-$5. Mrs. 
Effie Wilmarth,. Corning, lowa. 


IOWA'S champion Orpingtons; Buff and 

White eggs and chicks from blood tested 
exhibition and production birds. Stoakes 
& Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 


GOLDEN |! Orpington 








Buff eggs; mated 
pens; prize winning cockerels; $2.50 to 
$10 for fifteen. Free catalog. Elizabeth 














ks ye ennrnoonn LEGHORNS Greenwood, Emerson, Iowa. veal 
aad WHITE Leghorn hens and cock birds now | §, CG. BUFF Orpington eggs from healthy, 
reeds half price. Thousands of eight-week-old large type, heavy laying strain; true 
Farm Bullets ; also baby chicks and hatching | buff; 6 cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, 
ea nipped quickly. Trap nested, pedi- | Webster City, Iowa. 
e t ‘kk: epg red 9 ear 
Minne cur dation stock; egg bred 26 years. Ss. C. BUFF Orpington eggs; good color; 





inners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and 
Special price bulletin free. I ship G O. D. 
4nd guarantee satisfaction: Geo. B. Fer- 
eee Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

eC, WHITE Leghorn chicks now ready 
7. Shipment; 200-egg strain pedigreed 
ales used. From 250 to 278-egg dams. 
Arge American tyne. Prices unusually 
“ Exceptional values. Drop me a card 
Macha, catalog? before you order White 
éghorn chicks from anyone. oils 
ard, Box 153, Independence, Iowa. 














healthy layers; $1.25, 15; $5.50, 100; pre- 
paid. Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fairfax, lowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
FOR SALE—Buff Rock hatching eggs; 
blue ribbon winners at state fair; $7 
per hundred, $4 per 50, $1.50 per setting; 
parcel post, prepaid. Wm. Vandehaar, 
Mitchellville, Towa. 
DARK Barred Rock eggs; good layers; 
well marked; $1 per 15, $6 per 105, post- 
paid. Smith & Brewbaker, Indianola, Ia. 














eggs, from large, red, well built, pedi- 
greed birds; first pen, $5 per 15; others, 
$3 per 15. Louie Hagedorn, Rossie, Ia. 
STANDARD bred Rose Comb Red eggs 
and chicks; from prize winning, heavy 
laying strains; blood tested. ‘‘Rose Cot- 















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HIGH yielding Funk's Yellow Dent, 

Reids’ strain, Krug; average 95 per cent 
germination; $5.50 bu. Also Ninety and 
Hundred Day Yellow Dent. Sweet Clover, 
red, alsike, Wilson, Manchu, Ito San soy- 
beans; hardy varieties alfalfa; home- 
grown sudan grass, 6 cents Ib. One hun- 
dred years seed success. Catalog free. 











‘Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, Hl, 
Dept. WF. 
MANCHU soybeans, grown tin 1925; in- 


spection and germination made by Mli- 
nois Crop Improvement Association; va- 
rietal purtty, $9.8; germination, 93. Prices 
on application. Champaign County Seed 
Association, Tolono, Ill. 
250 SENATOR Dunlap strawberry plants, 

$1: 100 Everbearing strawberries, $1.25; 
twelve 3-year Concord grapevines, $1.25; 
.25 rhubarb, $1; 100 asparagus, $1; twelve 





Compass cherries, $3; apple trees, 20 
cents (prepaid). Free catalog. Iowanna 
Nurseries, Shenandoah, lowa, 





HULLESS oats from fteld that yielded 75 
bu. per acre; all feed, no hull; wonder- 
ful for poultry and hogs; $1.40 per bu. or 
20 bu. at $1.30 bu. Sow two bu. per acre, 
Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. Peter, Minn. 
SOYBEANS, Pedigree Sable or Peking, 
Ebony, Black Eyebrow; germination 98 
per cent; price, $2.50. Ask for “Soybeans 
—Why—How?” Russell S. Davis, Box C, 
Clayton, Il. 
BULBS—Private collection of named 
dahlias at $1.50 per doz.; No. 1 exhibi- 
tion gladioli, mixed, also hybrids, at $2 
per hundred. Mrs. G. W. Hill, Waterloo, 
Iowa, 106 Kingsley. 
SEED potatoes. If you want some of my 
northern grown seed, better order at 
once. Send for price list and circular, 
“How to Grow Better Potatoes.” O. Bar- 

















tage,” Riverside, Iowa, ringer, Rock Creek, Minn. 

ROSE Comb Red eggs; certified flock; | ALFALFA, hardy, dry land, not irrigated. 
good color and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. Does well in all parts of United States 

Harley Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. if dry enough. J. Jacobson, Formosa, 

ROSE Comb Red hatching eggs; large Kansas, 


type; deep red; heavy producers; $6 per 
hundred, - Harry Kurtz Cushing, Iowa. Pe 
S. C. RED eggs, from healthy and culled 
flock; heavy laying strain; $4.50 per 100, 
Mrs. M. Sorlein, Bode, Iowa, 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red and 
Brown Leghorn laying strain; eggs, $1, 
15; $5 per 100. Wm. Fischer, Hinton, Ia. 
SUSSEX 


SPECKLED Sussex eggs; $9, 

$2, 15; fine winter layers; hens weigh 
seven pounds; roosters, nine pounds. Mr. 
J. H. Flatley, R. F. D. No. 1, Little York, 
Illinois, 














100; $5, 50; 





WYANDOTTES 
WHITH Wyandotte hatching eggs; large 
type Regal- Dorcas strain; $1.50 setting; 
$7, 100; selected pens, $2 and $3 setting. 
Mrs. Amy Lind, 205 Avenue D, Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa. 
(PUREBRED Rose Comb Silver Laced Wy- 
andotte hatching eggs, $5 per 100; 
chicks, $17 per 100. Beautiful and excel- 
lent layers. Jim Bloemendaal, Alton, la. 








MARTIN Regal Dorcas direct White Wy- 

undotte eggs; culled for type and egg 
production; $5 hundred; carefully packed. 
. L. Williams, New Sharon, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; 
grown in open field; strong, well rooted, 


Cabbage, damp moss packed to roots; 
each bundle fifty plants labeled sepa- 
rately with variety name. Cabbage— 


Karly Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, ‘Suecession, Copenhagen Market, 
Karly and Late Flatdutch; parcel post, 
prepaid; 100, 50 cents; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; 5,000, $9.50; express collect, 5,000, 


$6.25; 10,000, $10. Onions—White Crystal 
Wax, Yellow Bermuda; parcel post, pre- 
paid, 100, 50 cents. Full count, prompt 


shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Union Plant Co., Texarkana, Ark. 
CABBAGE Plants—My frost proof cab- 

bage plants will mature hard heads 
three weeks earlier than your home grown 
plants. Varieties—Copenhagen Market, 
Wakefields, Suecession and Flat Dutch. 
Prices by parcel post, 500 for $1.25, 1,000 
for $2.25, postpaid. By express, 1,000 to 
4,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at 
per 1.000; 10,000 and over at $1 per 

Order now. Prompt shipments, 
first-class plants. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 


Georgia 














TWELVE Welch's Concord grapevines, 2- 

vear, $1; 1,000 Dunlap strawberry plants, 
$4; twenty-five Rainbow hollyhocks, $1; 
ten Downing gooseberries, $1; 100 Wash- 
ington asparagus, $1; twenty-five rhubarb, 
$1; 100 Snyder blackberries, $2; ten Mont- 
morency cherry, $3; ten Waneta plum, $3; 
two Duchess, five Delicious and three 
Wealthy, $2; good 4-foot trees (prepaid); 
checks accepted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wholesale list free. Welch Nursery, Shen- 





andoah, lowa. 
SEED oats and seed corn. logren, 70 
cents bushel; Hull-less, $1.50 bushel; 


all cleaned, ready to sow. Also Joslin’s 
Yellow Dent, 90-Day Yellow Dent, Silver 
King; best depen@able varieties; all grown 
here on my farm. Allen Joslin, Route 
No. 3, Holstein, lowa. 








BLACK HILLS hardy seeds; Grimm and 
No. 12 alfalfa; white’ and yellow sweet 
clover; free samples. Sam Bober, New- 
Hes: DPD... 
DUNFIBLD, the all-purpese soybean; 
germination, 85 to 90 per cent; purity, 
99% per cent; price, sacked, $3.50 per bu, 
Roy A. Morton, Bowen, III. 
MANCHU soybeans, 1925 crop; first class 
condition; germination, 97 per cent; 
price, $2.75 per bu. Ralph H. Mortimer, 
Dallas Center, Iowa. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $7 bu.; 
scarified sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, 
$5; red clover, $13; alsike, $12; sacks free. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan, 
BULBS for sale; 100 mixed gladioli, $1; 
25 choice named gladioli, $1; 12 choice 
named dahlias, $1 Mrs. H. G. Harmon, 
Hampton, lowa, Route 3. 


SUDAN; best pure, recleaned, dry land 

grown; %2 per cent germination; $4.50 
per hundred, sacks free. Quantities 
cheaper. Paul Geary, Firstview,. Colo. 
APPLE and peach low as 10 cents; grape 

vines, 5 cents; best varieties; postpaid. 
Catalog free. Benton County Nursery Co., 
Dept. 108, Rogers, Ark. 
STRAWBERRY plants; Senator Dunlap; 

state inspected; 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3; 10,000, $25; prepaid. Thales Nursery, 
Quiney, TH. 


MEDIUM red clover seed, $22.50 per bu.; 
Japanese Hulless popcorn, shelled, $9.45 
per 100 lbs. W. J. Kasparek, Solon, lowa. 


FOR SALE—Genuine Grimm alfalfa seed 
from registered field; 35 cents per Ib, 
William Spies, Dupree. 8. D. 


SEED CORN 


REID'S Yellow Dent, lowa Gold Mine, 
Leaming or Bloody Butcher seed corn. 
Nebraska grown; germination, 90 per cent 
strong or better. Ideal for all territory 
south of Ames. 30 days approval. Money 
back if not as represented. Only $4.50 
per bu. Minnesota grown corn suitable 
for northern lowa higher. Price lst on 
request. Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. 
Peter, Minn. 
BUY high-yielding Wimple’s Yellow Dent. 
My corn has won the high ylelding rec- 
ord in home county, three times out of 
five;.was the only corn from South Da- 
kota winning a place in the 1925 lowa 
Corn Yield Test. Price, $5 per bu., shelled 
and graded, f. o. b. Beresford. Sample 
free. Otto W. Sundstrom, Beresford, S. D. 


GUARANTEED seed corn; early and late 

varieties in ear. Our early varieties we 
originated in Kossuth county. Guarantged 
to be field selected, hand picked before 
frost and grown by us, and to be 1925 
crop. Kept in a warm, airy place, arti- 
ficially dried. Price list and test on re- 
quest. Origer & Son, Stuart, Iowa. 


UNION county, South Dakota, grown Sil- 
ver King, Reid’s Yellow Dent and Wim- 
ple. Crib run, 85 per cent or better. Have 
liberal amounts of above for your inspec- 
tion at $3.50 per bushel in quantities. Al- 
falfa Products Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 





















































SEED corn, grown from disease free 
seed; high yielding strains; five stan- 


dard varieties; germination, 95 per cent; 
$4 bu. Send for folder. Oaklawn Seed 
Farm, Chatham, Il. 
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IOWA 

Southern—Lucas County Mar. 25—The 
weather has faired and up the past week 
has been spring-like except the last two 
days which have been somewhat cool, 
Roads are getting good again, Fields are 
drying and will soon be ready for oat sow- 
ing if good weather continues. Some are 
plowing sod. Some loss reported among 
spring pigs, but ¢20d lamb crop. Not 
much gardening done. Seed potatoes are 
high—$3 to $3.25 per bu.—Rollie V. Fight. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Mar. 26— 
A few farmers in this locality began seed- 
ing the first of the week. Wednesday the 
mercury dropped to 24 above, with some 
little snow in the air, and still remains 
cold with ground frozen. All signs of 
farming at a standstill. No. 4 corn selling 
at 51 cents per bushel.—C, F. Carter. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, Mar. 
25—March weather has been very blustery 
with strong shifting winds and rather cold 
with one-half inch of rainfall. Fields dry- 
ing out and frost out of the ground in 
places. Some field work started, but re- 
cent cold wave put a check to it. If the 
weather conditions permit, field work will 
start in general the coming week. Much 
sweet clover seed will be sown with about 
the usual amount of small grain. Much 
seed corn being tested; some tests as low 
as 30 per cent. All livestock in good con- 
dition. Local market—Corn 50 cents, oats 
$1 cents, hogs $11.50, eggs 23 cents, but- 
terfat 41 cents.—-F. Blondil. 

Western—Ida County, March 26—The 
cool freezing weather the past few days 
has had a tendency to check farm opera- 
tions. Prior to it, farmers were busy, 
some plowing sod, others disking stalk 
fields, preparing seed bed for oats, quite 
a few hauling manure. No seeding done 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED CORN 


a 


SEED CORN—High test 
Early Murdock, Golden Jewel, and Min- 
nesota 13. Limited supplies. Already 
many sales into northern Iowa. Good seed 
corn will be worth twice what we ask 
before planting time. Davis Seed Co., 
Dept. B, St. Peter, Minn. it 
WIMPLE'S Yellow Dent seed corn, 92 to 
$8 per cent test; $4 bushel; shelled and 
graded or in ear. Test, and if not satis- 
factory your money refunded. 15 cents 
for sample ear. Circular and shelled sam- 
ple free. Robt. Hasson, Elk Point ,S. D. _ 
SEED CORN—90-Day Yellow, 90-Day 
White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, developed 
from International winning corn, tested 
and ready to plant, $3.50 per bushel. 
Chester Fowler, Seed Corn Specialist, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. ple: 
FIRE-DRIED seed corn; extra quality; 
Ninety-Day Yellow; also ear tested 
choice Early Reid's for northern Illinois 
and lowa; ear or ready for planter; ten 
days test; 95 per cent germination; $7 
per bu. W. C. Bryant Seed House, Kirk- 
wood, .. Warren County. le 
SHED corn: Krug Utility Early Yellow 
Dent, Kallal’s Improved Large Yellow 
(ent; both disease resistant, 1925 crop; 
germination, $7 per cent; shelled, graded, 
sacked, $4 per bu.; will ship on approval, 
Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Ill. 
SEED corn, $6 bu.; early strain of Reid’s 
Yellow Dent; high yielding; ear tested; 
germination, 96 per cent; tipped, butted, 
shelled, and sacks furnished. Satisfaction 
aranteed. Cliff M. Heller, Belle Plaine, 
owa. eA 5 
REID'S Yellow Dent and De Wall's 100- 
Day; from disease free seed; test 95 per 
cent; ear or shelled and graded, $4; over 
five bus., $3.50. De Wall's Seed Corn 
Farm, Gibson City, Il. 
SERTIFIED Grimm and Cossack alfalfa 
geed; western Dakota dry land grown. 
Write for.sample and price. Ed Ziltz, 
Lemmon, 8 
SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1925 
crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre; 
strong germination; ear test. 96 to 98; $5 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
SEED corn; Wimple and Reid's Yellow 
Dent; germination, 92 to 98 per cents; 
$3.50 bu., shelled or ear; bags extra, 
Phillip Burrell, Jr., Elk Point, S. D. 
SEED corn; Reid's Yellow Dent; 1925 
crop; each ear tested; six good kernels 
el $4 per bu. G. P. Shepherd, Panora, 
owa. 





Silver King, 

















SEED corn for sale; home grown, medium 
early; 95 per cent or better test; $3 bu. 
Jacob Scheidegger, Jolley, Calhoun Coun- 
ty, Iowa. 
SBED corn; 1,000 bus. Reid’s Yellow Dent; 
planted in April; tests 95 per cent; $4 
bu.; ten days given to test. Also good 
farm for sale. C. Templer, Albia, Iowa. 
SEED corn; Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn 
for sale. Grade and other information 
furnished. Roy H. Monier, Kansas City, 
MisSouri. 
LEAMING seed corn; test, 92 to 96 per 
cent; $3 on ear, freight paid. Test and 
if unsatisfactory, money refunded. Ber- 
mard Bros., Elk Point, S. D. 
SEED corn; Golden King, utility type; 
originater of the variety of Golden King. 
W. L. Mills, McNabb, Ii. 
'S Yellow Dent; 1924 crop; going 
fast; 400 bus. left, $3.50 bu., f. o. b. Car- 
thage. McCarty Bros., Carthage, Il. 
SEED corn; ear tested utility type Yellow 
Dent; $4 per bu. elve days testing 
privileges. E. O. Newkirk, Bowen, I 
' EAR seed, yellow or white, $3.50 bu.; good 
test. H. F. Becker, Elk Point, S. D. 


























yet. Pastures are showing a green tinge. 
Early spring pigs are making their ap- 
pearance and doing well. Roads good.— 
John Preston. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Mar. 25— 
Turned colder last night. Ground bare; 
frost is about out of the ground. Most all 
the main roads have been dragged and are 
in good shape. Sod plowing just started. 
No grain sown yet. Farmers cleaning up 
winter work and getting ready for field 
work. Cream 42 cents, eggs 25 cents in 
trade, 24 cents cash. Stock went thru the 
winter well.—F. A. W. 

Southeastern—Wapello County, Mar. 25 
—Was warm first part of .week; colder 
now. Several sowing oats. Tiled ground 
tworking nicely. Early drilled wheat look- 
ing pretty good. Spring pigs coming pret- 
ty fast. A great many more being raised 
than last year. Corn 46 cents; not much 
moving; about 55 to 60 cents to feeders. 
Top hogs $12.05 at Ottumwa, cream 40 
cents, eggs 22 cents.—M. F. Harwood, 

Northwestern—Osceola County, Mar, 26 
—The spring outlook has been very favor- 
able up to the 24th, when a cold wave 
came and froze everything up again. Sev- 
eral were disking corn stalks and plowing 
s0d; some were wearing sun shades. Brood 
sows seem plentiful, altho at high prices, 
Eges are worth 24 cents on the local mar- 
ket, and seem to be very plentiful. The 
supply of farm help is sufficient for the 
demand at from $40 to $55. The rain of 
last week livened up the grass and in 
places it looks green. Farmers in general 
feel more optimistic than for some time, 
even tho prices are low on grain, the live- 
stock makes up for the loss.—Charles L, 
Strayer. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Mar. 
Cold weather lingers; lots of frost in the 
ground yet. No work done in the field, 
Pig and lamb crops are a little later 
than usual this year. Too early to tell 
much about the clover seeding. People 
are hunting about for seed corn, fanning 
seed oats, repairing harness, buying baby 
chicks. Country roads are not so bad 
this spring as they have sometimes been, 
A few spring auction sales brought fair 
prices.—A. A. Hallett. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Mar. 27 
—Our spring weather caught cold last 
Thursday. Some farmers are busy husk- 
ing corn. Corn that was in the snow all 
winter is worthless, but the other is O. K, 
Autos are running on main roads, but side 
roads are frozen rough. The spring pig 
crop so far is about average.-—4H. E. Wells. 

Northwestern—Palo Alto County, Mar. 
26—Spring work has started with plowing 
and some disking, altho this present cold 
wave has stopped work. Corn has much 
moisture and grades low. Quite a bit of 
shipping of livestock is taking place. The 
shipping association has organized more 
strongly and is taking a firm grip on that 
line. Fields are drying off with the right 
amount of moisture in ground. Prices are: 
No. 4 corn 53 cents, oats 31% cents, hogs 
$13.25, eggs 24 cents, hens 22 cents, pota- 
toes $3.25.—J. T. Gabrielsen. 

Southwestern—TaylorrCounty, Mar. 27— 
The first half of March was cold and dry. 
From the 16th to the 23d it warmed up 
and started sod plowing and disking. A 
few sowed oats. Since the 17th, freezing 
temperatures have held the floor. Warmer 
today. Winter was dry and ground works 
finely. Even our sidehill ‘spouts’ are 
passable. Clover and alfalfa seem to have 
wintered well; also wheat—but very little 
of that.—S. J. Kingsley. 

Central—Webster County, Mar. 27—No 
field work going yet. Just had a cold snap 
and ground is now frozen. Pig crop is 
good this year; every one keeps more 
sows than usual. Lambs are doing well, 
Corn 62 cents, hogs $10.25 to $11.75 ace 
cording to weight, oats 33 cents, eggs 23 
cents.—H. C. McCracken. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, Mar. 26— 
We have been having genuine March 
weather. The past week has been more 
favorable for drying up the mud. Roads 
are improving and feed lots getting more 
passable. A few days of favorable weath- 
er and the farmers will be in the fields, 
as they have been getting machinery in 
readiness and the busy days will soon be 
on. Farm sales are at an end, moving is 
over and everything is settled for spring 
opening. Prices of grain do not improve. 
Corn at sales slow sale at 40 to 50 cents, 
oats 35 to 40 cents. Price of livestock 
about steady. Some early pigs arriving; 
also other young stock, young chicks, ete, 
All farm activities will soon be under 
way. With renewed hope and faith the 
farmers are ready to take up again the 
battle along the “long trail’? slowly wind- 
ing, we hope, toward a more prosperous 
future, where equality and justice shall 
reign.—C. L. Duncan. 

Southwestern—Page County, Mar. 26—~— 
We have had in Page county quite a come 
fortable winter, and spring is approaching 
in a normal way, altho we will soon need 
more moisture in the earth and even now 
a good, warm rain would benefit fal} 
wheat, filling the cricks and settling the 
dirt around the roots. Many fields of 
oats sown in the last three days. Corn 
stalks cut and a general push in farm 
work. Stock generally healthy and doing 
well.—B. E. F. 

Western—Shelby County, 
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Mar. 27— 








Warm and nice weather the first half of 
the week and a coki spell! the last half, 
which is still on. Blue grass pasture is 
getting green, and the alfalfa is coming 
thru. Very little alfalfa froze out last 
winter. Plowing has begun and some 
oats have been sown. No rain here since 
the snow melted.—P. C. Nielsen. 
Central—Hardin County, Mar. 27-—-The 
weather has been cold the past few days; 
mercury around 15 for two mornings, but 
clear today. Some shredding being done 
this week, wood sawing and other odd 
jobs. Some pigs arriving and lambs soon. 
Sheep shearing begun, with fleeces dry 
and cleaner than usual. Wool quote at 
30 to 35 cents. Some “soil being limed; 
more needs to be. Oat acreage will be as 
large or larger than last year. Meadows 
coming thru in good shape. More sweet 
clover to be sown. Some alfalfa to be 
sown. Feeding cattle doing well. Chicken 
hatchers doing a big business.—A. R. 
Calkins. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Mar. 26 
—Weather has been cold the past few 
days. No farming done yet. Will be able 
to sow oats by April 1 if weather stays 
good. Roads fairly good. Some young 
clover was killed out. Pastures getting 
green on hillsides. Many baby chicks 
here. Farmers busy hauling manure, re- 
pairing buildings, sawing wood and cut- 
ting brush.—Irwin W. Atwood. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, Mar. 
27—The fields dried out and work started 
the past week. Several days of severe 
dust storms. At this writing it is very 
cold and dry. Hard on the fruit trees 
and in the fields the soil seems hard 
packed, owing to a rapid drying out. 
Wheat fields are hard and crusty and 
somewhat blighted. Oat sowing got under 
way about the 23d. The spring is devel- 
oping into a decidedly backward condition 
on account of shortage of rain and favor- 
able weather.—Arthur Nelson. 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Shelby County, Mar. 26—Very 
little oats will be sown in March from 
weather indications now. Some good tiled 
black ground dry enough to work. Some 
farmers still moving, owing fo delay from 
sickness. Roughness getting scarce and 
pasture will be late. Grass hardly started 
yet. Roads started to dry up some, but 
rough. Pigs not doing very well.—S. M. 
Harper. 

Central—Peoria County, Mar. 26—For 
the last five months the dirt roads have 
been the worst for that length of time 
that the oldest residents can remember of. 
March has been cloudy and cold, much 
like the winter. Plowing sod only field 
work done so far. The ground has settled 
and a few sunshiny days would start the 
sowing of oats. Early sown wheat is 








Buy Harness 


I Wigas Sis NOE 
Great Bargain House 


Attention Farmers of Iowa! 


set of new made of heavy leather 
pioes hout, at the astonishingly lew’ price of 
avy 1 8-4inch trace, Soable back and 


.%. Has 
hip s . _18-foot lines,.wide, heavy, 
er ieee ees durable a ware ifn on - 
manship. A big, strong. comf. barnese that 
will ft any team you have. 


NEW, DOUBLE SET HARNESS 


Heavy leather halters, brid] 
Other ~y 


Army saddles, bits, brushex, harn- 
88 Snaps, traces, heavy pole straps 

Bargains reins, breast straps, etc., at prices 
less than retail, 


30th ANNUAL SPRING SALE 


Our thirtieth special, annual Spring Sale includes 

@ number of handy tools that every farmer can find 
useful at all times. We have purchased hundreds of 
Standard tools, lower than manufacturers cost enabl- 
ing you tosave about one-half. ‘hey are high in 
quality at «low price and sold on the same policy of 
satisfaction guaranteed with each 

purchase. Send today for 

special folder 

and check 

the articles 


‘Bave dollars and insure 

your satisfaction. Hack of every pur- 

chase stands our guarantee. You must be 
satisfied or your money refunded. This poi- 
icy together with our lone experience In know 
ing what you need and what you are best able 
to pay enables us & save you money 

en every article listed in our catalog. 


Send for This Free ¢ 


_ Cohen Bros. Co. 
E. 5th & Raccoon Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


! luck with spring pigs. 





poor; the majority of the wheat was 


late and got a poor start, due to a contin. 


uously wet fall. 
buying their seed corn. 


Most of the farmers arg 
Not the best of 
Farm hand Wages 
$50 to $60.—Cal Nickeson. 
Western—Hancock County, Mar. 25 
We have had three or four good days, 
warm with drying weather; dried the 
roads up pretty well. They had beey 
almost impassable. The grass and fall 
wheat have greened up a little. Some 
have sown spring wheat and oats, but 
not very much has been sown yet. [It 
turned quite a bit colder today. It jg 
pretty cool tonight.—Geo. M. Lamb, 
Eastern—Champaign County, Mar. 2¢~ 
We have had a few days of springlike 
weather. Winter wheat coming thru the 
winter all right. Some late sown dogg 
not look the best. Roads have been the 
worst in years. The spring pig crop hag 
been a disappointment so far; some hayg 
lost all their spring pigs. Not many hogs 
on feed. Eggs 25 to 28 cents, wheat $1,45, 
worn 64 cents, oats 34 cents.—A. M. Gale, 


TO CROP REPORTERS 
Much to our regret, a number of crop 
reports had to be left out this week. Re. 
porters will get credit, regardless of 
whether their notes are printed. Next 
week there will be room for all, 








Woodmen 


Accident $10 3 


Paid Him = promerty 


Just one tiny slip—and without 
a second’s warning Orlander Roe 
bottom of Osceola, Iowa was laid 
up for 7 solid weeks with a badly 
cut leg. How fortunate that he had 
a Woodmen Accident policy. It 
saved him $102.50! 

You never know what minute an 
accident may hit YOU. 1 farmer 





in 8 is seriously injured each year, 
What if YOUR turn came tomorrow? 
Think it over—can you afford to 
run the risk when— 


2 lec A DAY 
5S PROTECTS You 


_A Woodman Accident policy pays 
liberally all the time you are faid up. 
Costs little—does much. Study, = 
chart carefully. 
his ust te 
Beam need. Why ‘take 
ACCIDENT ff $10°° A weex ys 
#1000 —— eng when te 
‘ injury may wi 
to: pisaeuY Bout the savings of 
months, 2% cents 
a day insures you 
in the biggest 
strongest com: 
pany selling ac- 
cident insuramce 
to farmers. Get 
the details, 





hundreds of policy 
Act NOW. 1“ 


Woodmen 
Aecident 


Company 
of Lincoln. Nebr. 


holders say. 





WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO.. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Please send me details of your 

accident insurance policies. 
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—— Se 
pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
95—Carroll County Shorthorn Breed- 
May Association, Carroll, Iowa; W. E. 
Schroeder, Manager, Arcadia, lowa, 
June 22—Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon, Ia.; 
J. A. Benson, Prop. 
ANGUS 
May 27—H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct.13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. 
Feb. 9—B. A. 


Jowa. / = 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 


Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 











WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 

FIELDMEN 

H. M. Yoder, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Frank O. Storrs, Care Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 


work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to’ the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
puying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
ean help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already ruaning must have 
hotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of ssue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
shove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ffieation or special pesition. Our pages begin to go 
fo the e! yper on Wednesday morning and no 

es can be made after pages are made up. New 

Mvertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 

_—* late as Monday morning of the week of 
@. 











Field Notes 


THURM’S SPOTTED POLANDS 
Ed Thurm, of Waverly, Iowa, has 140 
choice pigs by Liberator Leader, Jack O’ 
Diamonds, Post Dispatch, Gee Whiz and 
several other top boars.—Frank O. Storrs, 
v. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Harold Massee, Jr., member of the firm 
of Massee & Massee, Nashua, lowa, own- 
érs of the world’s champion, Jack O’ Dia- 
monds, has about 75 pigs and several 
sows to hear from. There will be a bred 
sw sale held from this farm in August, 
at which time the breeders will have an 
Opportunity of getting litters by the 
world’s champion.—Frank O, Storrs, Adv. 


HANCHER’S POLANDS 
You men who are in need of Poland 
China sows to farrow this spring, or a 
fat boar, should look up the ad of M. P. 
Hancher, of Rolfé, Iowa, and write him 
fow. In sending in a change of copy, 
Mr. Hancher reports sales have been very 

He has a few good gilts to farrow 
late, and some fall boars for sale.—Frank 
0. Storrs, Adv. 


TAYLOR & TAYLOR’S SPOTS 
Taylor & ‘Taylor, probably the best 
known men in the Spotted breed today, 
have about 75 pigs at this writing. The 
Mes are coming finely and are showing 
feal class. This firm, as usual, will be 
ot with a complete show herd this fall. 
That always means real competition.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

HAYDEN’S SPOTTED BOARS 
Good fall boars from his well known 


erd of Spotted Poland Chinas are adver- 
Used by T. M. Hayden, Creston, Lowa, in 


this issue, He will be giad to describe 
and quote prices on them. Mr. Hayden 
feports 100 March pigs on hand up to 
March 22. The litters run in number, up 


to 19 pigs, which shows the prolificacy of 
the herd.— Advertising Notice. 


JOHN CONRAD'S POLANDS 
John Conrad, of Conrad, Iowa, one of 
those breeders of Polands that every one 
&njovs meeting, and the man who sold 42 
ead of the most uniform gilts sold last 
punter, writes that he has 140 pigs saved 
tom 19 sows. John says they are about 
the best he ever had. If that is the case— 
@ I'll take John’s word for it—it will 
t € a real honest-to-goodness lot of pigs 
beat them.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
RUESS BROS,’ POLANDS 
meown at West Liberty, lowa#—a part of 
N€ state where you are always able to 
# couple of herds of top Polands— 
/OW will find Ruess Bros.’ herd. The boys 
Ve close to 100 pigs that are coming on 
¥. One outstanding litter by Robber 


e King, and other tops by Monarch Index, 


ril 2,. 1926 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AD SELLS 
HIS ENTIRE HERD 


Rolfe, Iowa, Mar. 23, 1926. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Dear Sirs: Please find bank draft in 
full settlement for card ad run in your 
paper. The ad brought 78 inquiries 
and long distance calls from Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Dakota, 
Minnesota and lowa, and was respons- 
ible for the sale of the entire lot of 42 
head of Scotch Shorthorns to the fol- 
lowing: Eleven head to Frank Horse, 
Merrill, Iowa; twenty-two head to D. 
H. Ferrin, Cherokee, Iowa; others to 
A. J. Behrens, Palmer, [owa; J. V. 
Dalvin, Spencer, Iowk, aad H. J. Van 
De Berg, Orange City, Iowa. 

Yours, 
T. M. SIMONSON. 


This is just a sample of the many 
letters we receive from advertisres in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. At a total cost of 
$42, Mr. Simonson sold forty-two head 
of Shorthorns. It pays to advertise in 
a paper that reaches the best class of 
trade. That is why it has pulling 
power, and you get results. 











In getting these reports on the good lit- 
ters of pigs, it surely gives a fellow the 
fever to get out on the road to look them 
over.—I*rank O. Storrs, Adv. 


WILDFIRE 
Wildfire, one of the greatest breeding 
boars of the Spotted breed, has again 


sired a choice lot of pigs for his owners, 
Blanke Bros., of Taintor, Iowa. The boys 
report just about 100 pigs showing up in 
fine shape.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 94 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 86 per 
cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep 
and 88 per cent for lambs, 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past éight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 



































tHOGS 
a 33 
Zo 24 ° 
a a 
eel ee 8. 
o2| os |zE 
|} moO} ms Oa 
January 29 to Feb. 4 80| 80} 113 
February 5 to ll ...... 84 $3 110 
February 12 to 19 ...... 74 77; 106 
february 19 to 26 ...... | 713 68 104 
February 26 to Mareh 4..} 70} 75} 104 
pe a a rer ae | 103} 94 100 
March 12 to 18 ......... 88| 90| 96 
March 19 to 25 ......... | ot! 86) 94 
{CATTLE 
January 29 to Feb. 4.... 111} 107 95 
February 5 to ll ...... 101; 110 95 
February 12 to 19 ...... 90 100 92 
February 19 to 26'...... 104} 105) 92 
February 26 to March 4..| 91 99 93 
March & tO 12 ssssceccas } 109} 111) 90 
Maron 12 to: 18 ccicecees |} 121) 116] 88 
March 19 to 25 ...s.....§ 212] 104) 86 
*SHEEP 
January 29 to Feb. 4....] 102 107| 99 
February & to BI ccc | 129) 128 99 
February 12 to 19 ...... } 143) 118 88 
February 19 to 26 ...... 102} 103 83 
February 26 to March 4..| 111 131) 84 
Maren 6 tO Tb cckcncces | 138) 122) 82 
Meee 12 10 18 acc oe nc | 117] 116} 79 
Peeren. 39. tO. Ze 6c cdc wesc 136} 141) 77 
*LAMBS 
January 29 to Feb, 4....] 102] 107| 99 
February 5 to ll ...... {| 129] 123) 95 
February 12 to 19 ..... 143} 118 88 
February 19 to 25 ...... | 102) 103 87 
February 26 to March 4..| 111 131 91 
Magen & tO 2D sccckcves } 138} 122} 88 
March 33th 19 seccnesee ey) 116| 87 
March 19 to 25 .........| 186) 141] 88 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
+Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the third week in 
March were 14,525,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 12,031,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 19,077,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the third 


week in March were 9,046,900 pounds, as 
compared with 7,250,000 pounds the week 
before and 14,196,000 pounds for the same 


week last year. 


MISSOURI FARMERS USE IMPROVED 
OATS 


Five thousand, eight hundred bushels of 
Fulghum seed oats shipped into Braymer, 


Mo., show that the farmers around this 
north-central Missouri town are awake to 
the possibilities of improving their oat 


yields thru the use of a variety that has 
proved superior under Missouri conditions, 
The Missouri experiment station has 
found the variety of oats named Fulghum 
superior to all common varieties grown 
in northern Missouri. 
CANADA'S WHEAT FRONTIER 
PUSHES NORTH 

The discovery of varieties of wheat 
which mature early, such as Marquis and 
the new variety known as Garnet, has 
pushed the agricultural line in the prairie 














The 


Handy Service 


Record 

















WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 


is the best stallion breeding record 
published; convenient, complete and 
worth its cost every day of the sea- 
son. Contains blanks for complete 
breeding records of 100 mares, with 
blanks for return service, etc. 

Each record has a contract to be 
signed by owner of mare, which then 
becomes a note for payment. of the 
service fee. It simplifies collections 
and protects the stallion owner. 

There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for 
recording payments, etc. Numbered 
pages and indexed for easy reference. 

Printed on tough linen paper and 
cloth bound to stand hard usage; 4x7 
inches—just fits the pocket. 

Hundreds are in use and everybody 
is pleased. 

Mr. W. L. DeClow, well known 
breeder and importer, writes: ‘‘The 
last service books I bought were the 
Handy Record. It is better than any 
of the others I have seen.’’ 

Price 75c postpaid; three or more 
copies ordered at same time, 60c 
each. Send orders to the publishers, 
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provinces of Canada sixty miles farther 
north, according to the Quebec Chronicle. 
Thus it may be estimated that a vast new 
empire comprising some 50,000 square 
miles, or 32,000,000 acres, will, in the 
course of time, add its quota to the golden 
harvest of the Canadian west. ‘ 


SHORTHORNS. 


~ Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A emall but choice herd of Scotch Shorthorns 
headed by Villager's Image. Am offering a choice 
roan bull 12 months old by Villager’s Image and out 
of a Fair Queen cow. Some choice bull calves com- 
ing on for next fall and winter trade. Herd federal 
accredited. 

F. A. CLARK, 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


by the Uppermi!!! bul! Villager’s Leader by Villager's 
Coronet. Fewreal herd headers—one Marr Clara. 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with charac- 
ter. Let ustell you more. Write or call on 

©. N. STENBERG, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


PPL LP LPL PLP LDP LPP LPP PLP PPP PPP 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Weare offering some nice bulls from 8 to14 months 
old, reds and roans. 1 white 8 month calf. Accred- 
ited herd. Scotch families. Also females. 

&. B. Hadson 4 Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 





Laurens, lewa 











SCOTCH POLLED HERD BULLS 


Shorthorn Polled Bulls of very finest quality. One 
a proved sire of worth; a roan Golden Drop by Scotch 
Dale Superior; 2 years. Have reds and roans that 
will please good judges. 
J.T. Forguson & Sons, 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
joins town, Visit farm or write your wants. 
NM. L. BRYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


JERSEYS 


lowa State College 


offers Jersey bulls, bred in the purple, 





Laurens, lowa 














from high record dams. Herd ac- 
credited. Address 
Dalry Husbandry Dept., Ames, lowa 








POLAND.CHINAS 


BRED SOWS 


We offer choice sows and gilts bred to Matader 
and Cynosure, our two outstanding herd boars. 
Quality throughout. Prices right. Everything im- 
mune. JOHNSON BHROS., Leslie, lows. 


FORSALE 


Choice Poland China Gilta bred to farrow late in 
April and early May. Also choice Fall Boars. 
M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lewa 











SPOTTED POLAND.CHIN AS. 
By Spotted Armistice for sale. very choice. 
Cholera immune. Priced right. 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 
TWO BOARS—For Sale 


We offer The Anchor, second prise Senior 
yearling lowa State Fair 1925. This is a good breed- 
ing boar, and a June 1925 boar by Wildfire, be isa 
great boar prospect. Write for prices. 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, lowa. 











DUROO JERSEYS. 


“DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boara—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 Ibs. Stres, 
Wiidfire 1, first at Des Moines, and Migh'’s 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL r. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, fa. 


CHESTER WHITES 


PPP 


Lonellen Farms Chester Whites 


We furnish: Bestof breeding — Quality — Satis- 
faction—Courteous treatment. Write us your wants. 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, Melrose, lowa 
TAMWORTHSS 
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Tamworth Sows 


Bred sows are scarce, buy now and save money. 
I have the type and quality you iike. Write for 
prices. A. EB. Augustine, Hese Mill, lewa 


TAMWORTH BOARS 


One extra fine yearling boar, a show prospect, one 
fall pig as good. Big growthy boars for cross breed- 
ing. Can supply open fal! gilts, individuals or groups. 
All double treated. + mile west Johnston Station. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa 








JACES 





HOLST EINS. 
eee 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calvesa to 12 and 13 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. KBensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, la, 


Registered Holstein Bulls 


Ready for service. From high producing dams. 
(Bloodlines of world champions.) At farmers prices. 
Federal Accredited herd. Write or come and see us. 
W.S. Leaverson & Son, Granger, Ia. 


HORSES 


PLL PLL LI PPP PLA LLP PPL 


ELGIANS AND PERCHERONS 


60 newly imported 
stallions from Belg- 
fum and France and 
50 native bred stal. 
lions, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. Large 
selection of first class 
two-year-olds and a 1) 











few good aged breed- 
ing stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. 


s 
Greeley, ta. & Wenona,Iii. 





MAMPSmIRES 
Hamshire Bred Gilts iii iewooa breeding: Bred 


to Mike Pershing by Pershing Over. Thrifty. well 
marked. ©. E. EWEN, Callender, lowa. 




















Mammoth Jacks—Percheron Stallions 
Large selection registered Black Mam- 
moth Jacke of breeding ages Registered. 
Black Percheron stallions coming 2-yrs. 
old by a 2450-lb prize-winning sire, 
Fred Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 


Mammoth Jacks for Sale 

An extra fine lot of Missouri Mammoth Jacks; all 
registered. They bave big bone, good head and ears, 
and all good breeders. Always a market for good 

















mules. Will sell these jacks worth the money. See 
or write J. W. BREWER, Mexico, Mo. 
AUCTION EERS 
J. A. BENSON 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Mates $35 and 650 
Sheldon, lowa 





BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER . 


Compiete Home Study Course. All students suc- 
cessful. Catalog free Also personal instruction. 
Short course for graduates of ALL achools. 

Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
307 Whitaker Bidg., Davenport, lowa 


W.G. KRASCHEL sccrcrses 


oan. Sele 
1. E. Stickelman livestock Auctioneer 
H. J. McMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 











AUCTIONEER 
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Start Feeding OCCO to Your, 


Take No Chances this 


The cash results which you will get from 
feeding OCCO will justify your changing to 
this MINERAL COMPOUND at once, if you 
are not one of the thousands of hog raisers 
who are already using it. You have no doubt 
tried cheap minerals. Why not try the best 
am and make your hogs pay the profit they 
should? 


Feed OCCO from Farrowing Time to 
Marketing Time 


Young pigs need OCCO. Many of them 
have worms at farrowing 


in bigger profit, through more Ay 

keting time, smaller feed costs, less tis 

work een ge 

In addition, your hogs will bekept in better 
health. OCCO is more than a mere mineral; 
it contains net enly the essential minerals in- 
cluded in ¢gomplete mixtures, but also ele- 
ments tha 
ventatives;: 3 
is the hogs’ digestion and-assimi- 
Jation. It helps them get a 





time. OCCO will help to 
clean them out, and prevent 
other pigs from getting them. 
While your pigs are putting 
on their first hundred pounds 
is the most important period 
of their development. 

The tonics and elements of 
medicine in OCCO act as pre- 
ventatives of diseases. They 
stimulate the growth and de- 
velopment of the pigs. 
Actual experiences of thou- 


pigs to eat O 


self-feeder. 





You'll have, no diffi 
co. TH 
Keep a large oun 


} @at. Less feed is required, 
“for what they ate art 
better use. [ 

You can readily see for 
yourself the large additional 
profits which you will make 
from feeding OC nis Y: 
Start your pigs on 
eonee and contindge 


Ly: etti our 
Miigo right after 
m band in a } 


, nt Per Pig Per Week 








sands of hog raisers demon- Ey 
strate this! You can’t start feeding OCCO 
too soon! i) 
Faster Growth—Better Devel, 

Little need be said about thé valt 
ing minerals. Every hog r@iser ki 
the. minerals in OCCO M 
POUND promote a fasterfgrowth an 
bone development. OC@O contains all. 
essential minerals that @ Bey ould “ 
pure; that OCCO contains’ filler 
substitutes. 


Time, Feed, and Work Save 


OCCO will fatten your,djogs in four to six 
weeks leg#time and‘on a third 


Gentlemen: 
T have cccccccccsccccs NEA Of PITS; ...eeeeeeeseens head of 


market hogs, and head of breeding stock. How 
much OCCO should I have to feed them properly? Also please 
send me your two Special Folders (1) “‘Horse Sense About Hogs” 
and (2) “Does Farming Pay?” 


WF-4-2 








ue r 


si ©. W full ration of OCCO 
‘Mineral Cémpound mixed in the swill or fed 


through a self-feeder costs only 1c per week 


ir pig, and only 2c to 3c per week for hogs. 
ne bag of OCCO is worth more, as a ration, 
than two bags of any cheap mineral made. 

Bear in mind that OCCO is more than a 

mineral. OCCO is a high quality, pure min- 

eral compound. QCQO die quality product 
; for profitable hégs, © 
i tory-tart armer Way 
r ere’ until you learn more 
about OCCO and get our prices on quality 
goods. 

OCCO Mineral Compound is sold direct 
to you by resident factory representatives. 
You are therefore sure of getting fresh stocks 
that have just been compounded, 


Mail The Coupon Today 


Get These Helpful Folders 


(1) Horse Sense About Hogs. 


send them to you without charge. 
the coupon. 


OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO. 


OELWEIN, IOWA 


; @Cb as worm and disease pre- 
i “4 ¥3 a cob, . 


‘the good out of the f ; hey” 





(2) Does Farming Pay? 

We have been making OCCO MINERAL COMPOUND for 12 years. 
It has stood the test put to it by thousands of hog raisers. 
folders contain the experience of thousands of farmers, showing the 
way they have got more money for their hogs. We shall be glad to 
Send for them today, sure. 


- for Your Hogs 

OCCO is the result of years of concentrated 
study and experience. Note what OCCO is made 
of and what it will do. 

SODIUM SULPHATE: A laxative, vathartio, 
and diuretic. It thoroughly cleanses the intes- 
tines, kidneys, liver, and bladder, and helps to 
purify the blood. 

BONE BLACK: Ore of the most effective 
muscle and bone builders known. 

CHARCOAL: Useful to remedy indigestion 
and stomach disorders. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE: 
bone builder. 

ROCK PHOSPHATE: A bone and nerve 
builder. Very useful and necessary for growing 
animals. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA: Most useful to 
prevent and overcome excessive acidity in the 
stomach and intestines, 

SULPHUR: A laxative, alterative and disin- 
fectant, It purifies the blood by stimulatin 
the internal organs and increases the flow 0 
the intestinal secretions. 

SULPHATE OF IRON: Most valuable form of 
iron administered to animals, It is a blood 
tonic and worm preventative, It improves the 
appetite. 

POTASSIUM IODIDE: A highly efficient blood 
purifier. Prevents big neck or goitre and pre- 
vents the farrowing of hairless pigs. 

COLUMBO ROOT: A herb, one of the most ac- 
tive bitter tonics. It promotes the appetite and 
increases the flow of the digestive juices. It 
is destructive to intestinal worms. 

AFRICAN GINGER: A vegetable product 


Another valuable 


useful in indigestion, combined with Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda and Bitter Tonics, 

WORM SEED: A vegetable product strong in 
— an oil that acts as a worm ex- 
peller. 


Pigs Profits 
wiih OCCO 








We want farmer 
representatives in 
unoccupied terrl 
tories, who calf 
give their full 
time to sell our 
products, Splen- 
did opportunities 
for the right men. 
Write us, 


These 


Mail 

















